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KAFIRISTAN ARTICLES. 


Brstpxs those attached, the following articles bearing on 
Kafiristan will be found in the Chitr4l Series, viz.: 


ARTZU, GaNGaLwatT. Roémate. 
Banir. KatisnetM. SHAWAL. 
Bumporet. Ka suis. Usticu. 
Digant. Kars. Utak Got. 
The articles attached to this are— 

Anumap DewAna. Kamroz. Monar. 
APSAT,. Luvveu. SHIDGOL. 
Anrnawit, Lutux. Sutt. 
Kamoz, Mawnpau Pass. Virdn. 


E. G. B. 


GAZETTEER 


Or 


DARDISTAN AND KAFRISTAN. 


A 


AUMAD DEWANA— 
The upper part of the Arnawai or Bashgal valley, namely, that portion 
above the junction of the Luluk stream is so called. There are 
nowadays no inhabitants but formerly this part of the valley was cultivat- 
ed and there are 3 old towers still existing in different parts of the 
valley which each bear the name of Ahmad Dewdna. From the head 
of the valley there is a pass into Budakshan called the Mandal (q.».) 
which is probably the same as that marked in old maps as the Ah- 
mad Dewdna pass. Besides this there are the Zidig Artza and Ustich 
passes leading into the Lutki valley between the Dorah Kotal and 
Gabar.—(Barrow.) 

APSAI—Lat. 35° 43’, Lone. 71° 25’ Ersv. 7230’, 
A Bashgal village of the Khamtéz section situated in the Arnawai valley, 
about 6 miles below Shai, the highest village. ‘The village contains about 
1,000 inhabitants. The main block is on the left, and there is a small 
suburb on the right, the two are connected by a good bridge practicable for 
laden animals. Walnut and mulberry trees are plentiful in the fields 
round the village, while the hill sides are clothed with deodar. The 
headman in 1885 was Basti.—(Barrow.) 


ARNAWAI or BASHGAL GOL— 
A fertile and populous valley of Kafiristan, which is contiguous on the 
east with Chitral. The arnawairises in the Mandaé) Pass, and after a 
course of about 50 miles joins the Chitral river just above Arando. From 
Shai downwards it is thickly populated but above Shai it is almost unin- 
habited though there is ample room for cultivation about Ahmad Dewana. 
Above Shiai birch and willow are the only common trees, but below it the 
hill sides are covered with deodar, while in the valley from Apsai down- 
wards fruit trees abound, especially the walnut, grape, apricot, and mul- 
berry. Below Apsai cultivation is almost continuous and offers a marked 
contrast to the intermittent patches which characterize the valleys of 
Chitral. The river is a rapid one, fordable in most places in the upper 
part of its course, but with a very strong current, generally speaking’ abovt 
4 miles an hour. There are good single span pole bridges at Apsai and. 
Luddeh. The inhabitants are all Bashgalis, their. sections being Kamtaz 
(y. v.) Kamoz, Mamar, (g. v.) and probably some others. The total 
population is probably about thirty or forty thousand. The principal 
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villages are Shiti, Apsai, Shidgol, Luddeh or Bagpamatal, Badamak, Postam 
Apaluk, Madogal, and Kamdesh. The valley above and ineluding Luddeh 
is nominally tributary to Chitral, but the connection is very fragile. The 
roads in the valley are impracticable for horses. Besides the route up the 
valley from Arundo there are the following passes into it : Mondal from 
Badakshan, Artzu, Ustich, Zidig, and Shai from the Lutku_ valley, 
Gangalwat and Shawal from Kalashgim and one or two other passes from 
the Dros district. The Shui route is practicable for horses.—( Barrow.) 
AGRAM PASS—Lar. 36° 19’, Lona. 71° 34°; Exev, 16 110°’. 

A pass over the Hindu Kush, between the Arkéri valley of Chitral and 
Zebak in Badakhshan. Of the three passes leading from the Arkari 
valley (the Nukhsan, Agram and Khatinza) the Agram appears to be the 
easiest, the slopes being less precipitous ; but owing to this very advantage, 
it is closed by snow for 8 months at least—that is to say, for about two 
months longer than the Nukhsan. 

As far as Owir in the Arkari valley, the route is the same as that to the 
Nukhsdan Pass (q. v.). From Owir the road goes up the Nawa Sin ravine. 
At. 4 miles reach Agram, a banda of 2 or 3 houses, where the Owir people 
bring their flocks. Firewood is plentiful, and this is usually made the 
Fourth stage from Chitral. From this the road goes for 2 miles through 
low jungle, then for 4 miles up a gradual ascent over snow, to the Kotal 
(16,112’) from which there is a descent over snow for several miles, Zebak 
is about 20 miles from the Kotal. Unladen horses are frequently taken 
over by this route.—(Sub-Surveyor Bapu Jadu.) 


AIAN—Lar. 35° 48’, Lone. 71° 49’; Exev. 4,560’. 
A village on the right bank of the Chitral river, about 10 or 11 miles 
below the fort of Chitrél. It consists of about 500 houses, in three or four 
distinct hamlets, each hidden in a mass of fruit trees. The largest of these 
hamlets lies on the right bank of the Aidn Gol, the others on the left. 
The Aidn Gol is the united stream of the Bamboret and Rambir valleys, it 
supplies Aidn with its irrigation, Aidan is part of the jagé of Gulam, a 
younger son of Aman-ul-Milk. This place is noted as the southern limit 
of the Chinese invasion and there are the remains of two large intrenched 
camps, relics of those times. West of the village on the left bank of the 
Aidn Gol, there is a large unfinished fort built by the present Mehtar.— 
( Barrow.) 

AMALCHAT—Lat. 36° 34’, Lona. 73° 28’; Exev. 8,900’. 
A village in the Yasia valley, and on the left bank of the river, about 64 
miles south of Darkot. It consists of about a dozen houses in two small 
hamlets. Fruit trees are rather scarce here, and the willow is the principal 
tree. The valley here is about 400 yards broad, and pent in by bare, rocky, 
precipitous, mountains, several thousand feet high. In old maps this village 
is marked as Michata or Amchat.—( Barrow.) 

ANDARP—Lart. 36° 8° 30’, Lone. 72° 50’; Etev. 10,000’. 
A village in Dardistin on the right bank of the Ghizar Nadi just above 
its confluence with the Usha Nadi. 

The Mullah says: “ T remained at Andarp for the night; there was no- 

thing different from the villages in the higher part of the valley ; the same 
cultivation and trees, and flat-roofed single-storeyed houses ; a perhaps slight! y 
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improved appearance in the condition of the'people may be noticed, and there 
are nuinbers of mares seen grazing about, the property of the villagers. An- 
darp is a scattered village of about 70 houses. It and Ghizar occupy the 
same ancient lake hed.—(Zhe Mullah, Barrow.) 


ANDARTI— Lar. 36°, Lona. 71° 48’; Exzv. 6,300’. 
A small village of 15 houses at the junction of the Arkari river with 
the Litkda. It is the residence of Bahrim, a younger son of Aman-ul- 
Mulk, who is now (1885) governor of the Arkari district. There are 
about 20 acres of cultivation about the village and some fruit trees. About 
400 yards up the Arkari river there is a good pole bridge 20 yards long.— 
( Barrow.) 

ARGACH—Lart. 35° 47’, Lona. 71° 48’; Enev. 4,850’. 
A village on the nght bank of the Chitral river, about half way between 
Chitral and Aidn, It contains about 30 houses.—(Barrow.) 


ARKARI—Lart. 36” 12’ 80”, Lona. 71° 43’; Exxv. 8,700. 
A village in the Arkari valley, lying on both banks of the river. The 
valley is here about a mile broad, but this area is mostly oceupied by gentile 
stony slopes. Arkéri, together with Porgumi, contains about 80 houses. 
Between the two Arkari villages there is a bridge about 30’ long, practicable 
for unladen animals.—(Sub-Surveyor Bdapu Jédi.) 


ARKARI (Vatiey)— 

A river which rising in the Hindi Kish, west of Terich Mir, joins the 
Latki river at Andarti. Up this valley lie the roads to the Agrém, 
Nukhsdin; and Khatinza passes. The whole of the Arkari valley, to its 
junction with the Lutka, forms a district of Chitral, and is under the im- 
mediate rule of Mehtar Bahram, a younger son of Amén-ul-Mulk. Andarti 
is his residence. The principal places in the valley are Andarti, Momi, 
Shahi, Arkari, Rubat and Owir, of which Momi and Arkari are the largest. 
The total population is probably about 1,300 souls. The valley of: the 
Arkari river is, generally speaking, a narrow defile between towering cliffs, 
except around the village of Arkari, where it opens out considerably, being 
about a mile broad. The river is rapid, with a rocky bed, and at its mouth 
is about 20 yards broad. There are bridges at Owir, Arkari, Momi, and 
Andarti, also near Olis and Shalt, but all are very bad, except that at An- 
darti. The river is not fordable in summer. There is a hot spring on the 
left bank a mile below Shali. 

As regards the strategical aspect of the valley, all the passes meet either 
at or above Owir, and an advance by anyone of them may consequently 
be disputed at any point in the defile between Owir and Andarti. There 
is a place called ‘ Darband,’ 3 or 4 miles below Owir, where some rude for- 
tifications bar the road, and where the Chitralis consider it advisable to resist 
an advance. The roads in the Arkari valley are not practicable for laden 
animals,—(Sub-Surveyor Bipu Jédi, Barrow.) 

ARTZU— 
A narrow rocky valley on the south side of the Dohrah pass route, 
about 6 miles east of the Kotai, Up this valley there is a footpath to 
Ahmed Dewana in Kafiristén.—(Barrow.) 
ASHKOMAN—Lar. 36° 34’, Lona 73° 52’; Exnv. 8,500’ (?). 
A village fort on the right bank of the Barugih ravine, about 3 miles 
above its junction with the Ashkiman or Karimbar river. The place 
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contains about 50 families. and here resides (1886) Ristam Ali, the Char. 
wélo of the Ashkaman district. There are no trees here, except poplars, 
The fort. stands on the edge of a high cliff overlooking the Barugah stream, 
just below there is a bridge fit for horses crossing that stream. From 
Ashktiman there is a road up the Barigah ravine, and over the mountains 


to Darkot by the Dadang Balsi Valley (wzde Barugah). It is two marches, 
and the route is practicable for horses.—(Sepoy Surveyor Nawab Khan.) 


ASHKUMAN, or KARUMBAR PASS—Lar., Lone ; Enev f 
The most eastern of the passes in the Hinuda Kish range leading from 
Gilgit into Wakhan. Biddulph, who visited it in 1874, says of it: “The 
Karumbar Pass is only open in winter, practically of no importance, but 
liable, from physical changes, to become important for a time, and therefore 
to be watched.” Biddulph approached it from the north, and remarks as 
follows: 

“ South-east of Baréghil Ailak is a track leading up the hillside to the 
Ashkéman Pass. y 5 *% y The first few hundred feet seemed 
steep, and I could not see the top of the pass, which is said to be a very 
long one; but I gathered from the Aksakal that there was little more 
ascent than what I saw. As the pass is closed for the same period as the 
Baréghil, the height must be about the same. Asa road, however, it is not 
quite so good, but a very small amount of labour would make either of the 
two good for guns.” 

Although Biddulph here speaks of the Ashkaman pass, I am inclined to 
think he really refers to the Sowar Shii route (q. v.) as that route does 
come out about the point referred to, while the true Ashka@madn route 
appears to cross the watershed at the east end of Ghaz Kul or Karaémbar 
Sar. This, however, is a doubtful point which still remainsto be cleared 
up. 

The Ashkiman Pass is sometimes known as the Karambar, but the former 
is the best known name. 

The Alsakal, who accompanied Biddulph, by order of the Mir of Wakhdan 
(Fateh Ali Shah), told him that “guns were taken over the Ashkaman 
Pass 12 years ago (t.e., 1862) by Mir Jahandar Shah of Badakhshan.” 

Colonel Gordon in 1875 reported that Mir Fateh Ali Shah had, a propos 
of nothing, said to him one day, “I intend to tell you before leaving of a 
good road to India.” He afterwards mentioned this road as lying over 
the Ashkiman Pass to Térbéla on the Indus, v7¢é Gilgit and Chilas. He 
spoke very confidently of the excellence and advantages of this route, 
as an alternative to that by the Bardghil Pass and the Chitral valley. 

Gilgit to Torbéla leaves rather a wide margin, Fatteli Ali Shah probably 
had the Chonchar Pass route (q. v.) on his mind when referring to this 
section of the road to India. 

In the spring of 1876, Biddulph was deputed to visit the Karambar valley 
od Gilgit, and to examine the Ashktiman pass from that side. He reached 
Tmit, the nearest village to the pass, at the third march from Bibar 
in Calgit. At 14 miles from mit he was stopped by an impassable wall 
of ice, formed by a glacier from a side valley, which had pushed itself across 
the main valley, making a barrier, over 200 feet high and a quarter of a 
mile wide, across the main valley. He writes: “ Between the granite rock 
on one side and the wall of ice on the other, is a space of 15 feet, through 
which the ice-turrent rushes, The only road is by wading up this stream 
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for 400 yards. This can only be done when extreme cold has shrunk up 
the straam, which now is 4 feet deep, and quite impassable till November. 
In fact, the pass is a winter one, and is never used in summer ; nor can the 
road at any time of the year be made practicable for guns. y y 4 As 
well as I ean learn, it is only within late years (that is, within the last 30) 
that the ice has closed in and blocked up the road. ‘The same thing hus 
oceurred higher up again, where another glacier has pushed across the road, 
and until the snow has hardened and filled up the cracks, neither men nor 
horses can cross it. If it were not for these glaciers, the pass would be 
a particularly easy one, as the gradients are very gentle, avd the greatest 
elevation between I’mit and Sarhad apparently does not exceed 11,500 feet. 
When I spoke about the top of the pass to the natives, they replied it has 
no top; it is all maidan. It was the favourite road by which the Wakhis 
and Sirik6lis made forays into the Ashkd@man Valley in former days, tall 
the ice clused in and blocked the road. 

“ Between Vmit and the first elavier are the ruins of 6 or 7 villages, 
and T’mit itself shews signs of a large extent of former cultivation. 
I was told that 30 or 40 years ago the ice did not obstruct the pass, and 
that constant forays by the Wakhis and Sirikdlis depopulated the valley. 
It is evident, though, that under those circumstances the population would 
never have grown up. Lam, therefore, of opinion that the normal state 
of the pass is to be blocked up as at present, but owing to some unexplained 
cause, the ice opened sufficiently to allow of the pass being used in summer 
for several years, since which it has closed in again. 

“1t is known that in 1844 and in 1865 floods occurred in the Gilgit Valley, 
caused by the glacier inthe Karumbar Valley, completely damming up the 
water till if accumulated sufficiently to burst through the obstruction and 
sweep a passage for itself. This must always be liable to oecur from time 
to time, and it might easily happen on such an occasion that so large a 
portion of the glacier may be swept away as to clear the main valley sufli- 
ciently to allow of its being easily traversed for a longer or shorter period 
till the glacier action again closes it. 

“Though it is now only used in winter, the Ydsinis consider the pass of 
much importance, because it is not closed by a gorge on the south side, like 
the Baroghil and Dark6t passes, and is therefore less easily defended. I 
was told that they are especially anxious to keep its existence a secret from 
the Kabal authorities.” 

The enquiries and surveys made by Colonel Lockhart’s expedition 
(1885) to a great extent corroborate Biddulph’s conclusions. 

The route is now quite impracticable, and the glacier is of so eccentric a 
nature that it can never be relied on. But in 1883 it was open and Ali 
Murdan Shah came over by it with all his horses and followers. 

The Mehtar of Chitrdl seemed to attach great importance to this route, 
and there is little doubt that when not closed by the glacier, it is a particu- 
larly easy one. If the Mehtar saw it at such a time, it would account for 
his favorable opinion of itas aroute between Wakhan and Gilgit, but at the 
present time not even a goat could pass by it.—( Biddulph, Barrow.) 

ASHKUMAN VALLEY— 
A valley in Dardistan between Yasin and Kanjut. The Ashkiman or 
Kardmbar valley drains into the Gilgit river opposite Yaktich. The main 
river is said to rise in Ghazkol (q.v.), but nothing certain is known of its 
course above the glacier 13 miles above I’met, All that we do know, is that 
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the Ashkiman route lies up this valley, and that two days’ march above the 
glacier, a route by the Chillong pass goes off to Kanjat. From the above- 
mentioned glacier to the mouth of the valley it is about 35 miles. The 
river is fed from the right by two considerable streams, namely the 
Barugab (q.v.), up which lies the route to Darkét, distant two days’ march, 
and the Astimbar, 5 (7.v.) miles above Chatorkand, up which lies the route 
to Manduri in the Yasin valley, also distant two days. 

In summer, that is for about 5 months, the routes in the Ashktiman valley 
are very difficult, owing to the swollen rivers and the want of bridges. For 
horses the routes are then quite impracticable. 

The valley is very destitute of trees, and there are no fruit trees. The 
villages in the Ashkdman valley are I’mit, Sheniki, Ashkaman, Dayin and: 
Chatorkand. There are also the summer hamlets of Dalti and Bilhanji 
belonging respectively to Ashkiman and I’mit. The total population is 
probably about 700 souls. Ashkdman is the only fort in the valley, here 
resides the Charwélo of the district, who is subordinate to the governor of 
Yasin, At one time there is no doubt the valley was much more populous, as 
is shown by traces of former cultivation, but oppression and ever recurring 
floods have caused a steady decrease. ‘The floods are due to the action of 
glaciers at the head of the valley.—(Sub-Surveyor Nawab Khan, Biddulph.) 

ASHRATH—Lar. , Lona. ; Evrv. 
A village in the Pesh Dara, that is the narrow wooded valley which 
leads from the Lowarai Kotal to Mirkani on the Chitral river. It is situated 
about 3 miles above the latter on the right bank of the Pesh Gol. There is 
room to encamp a force here, and there is some cultivation, Wood and 
forage are plentiful, so also sheep. Ashréth is nominally in the territories of 
the Mehtar of Chitral, but the inhabitants are practically independent. 

It formerly belonged to Dir, and used to be plundered by the Kafirs, 
but the present occupants, Dangariks, according to Biddulph, are on good 
terms with the Kafirs. In fact, according to McNair they are Kafirs con- 
verted to Islim. He says: 

“The people of this village pay tribute to Dir, as well as Chitral, and 
this tribute is rendered in the form of escort to travellers ascending the pass. 
But the people themselves are Shiahs and recently converted Kafirs, and 
are known to be in league with the Kéfir banditti, giving notice to the latter 
of the approach of the travellers rather than rendering effective aid against 
them.—(Auhbib Shah, MeNair, Biddulph, Barrow.) 

ASTARI—Iar. 36° 19’ 30”, Lone. 72° 12’; Exnv. 7,100’, 
Avillage in Tirikho of Chitral. Itis onthe left bank of the river about 
6 miles above Drdsan, and is the lowest village on the left bank, in fact 
there is no cultivation below Astdri on that bank, and no road. There is, 
however, a path up to the Kergah Lasht, and across those down to the 
Mastuj river. The place contains about 30 or 40 houses. Fruit trees 
abundant. Astdri is the last place in the Tarikho district.—(Barrow.) 

ASTOR, or HASORA—Lar. 35° 22’, Lona. 74° 54°; Exuv. 7,340’. 
The chief place in the Astor Valley, one of the outlying provinces of 
Kashmir. It is situated on the western side of the valley at its junction 
with one of those tributary valleys which come down from the Nanga Par- 
but ridge. Astor used to be the seat of a Dard Rajah, but is now a Dogra 
cantonment. The number of troops is, or was, about 1,200, the object of 
keeping so large a force here instead of nearer the frontier being to save 
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carriage of supplies, the Astor Valley being unable to feed the troops. The 
force is on the right side of the Snowy Pass, and is always ready to advance 
to Gilgit. 
In 1885 the garrison consisted of— 
1 Battalion Infantry. 

400 Irregulars. 

300 Jagirdars. 

20 gunners. / 
The fort and town are situated on a shelving promontory of alluvial soil 
between two deep ravines, which run into the Astor river lying some 50)’ 
below the fort. The fort stands on the left brow of the upper ravine, and 
is quite unassailable on that side. The Bunji face is almost without flank 
defence, but the wall is high, On the west face there is a round bastion 
with 4 embrasures, but this is the weakest point in the fort, as it is com- 
manded within a hundred yards by a ridge on which the huts of the garri- 
son are built. The parapet walls are provided with loopholes, but the wall 
is only about 2’ thick at top, and being built of boulders and mud is not a 
very formidable defence except against local enemies. The place would be 
quite untenable against rifles. The armament of the fort consists of 2 
brass 6-pounders, L 6-inch mortar, and 2 Sher-taehas. The troops, except the 
gunners, live in the town.’ A year’s provisions are always kept up in the 
fort. The town consists of a number of dirty mud hovels on the north and 
west sides of the fort. The only trees are poplars. There is a telegraph 
office communicating with Bunji and Gilgit. A mile south of the town is 
Idgaéh where there is a polo ground and acharming orchard.—(Drew, 
Tanner, Barrow.) 

ASTOR— 

A valley lying to the north-west of Kashmir, between it and Gilgit, and east 
of the mighty Nanga Parbat. Its southern boundary is the watershed of 
the Kishanganga, over which run the Dorikan and Kamri passes, the two 
principal routes to Astor. This watershed, except at the passes, is about 
14,00U or 15,000 feet high, while even at the passes it is 13,000 feet. The 
whole valley of the Astor river, from its sources to the Indus, is about 60° 
or 70 miles long. ‘lhe descent to it from the passes is steep for a thousand 
feet or so, and then the slope becomes gradual. The vegetation is some- 
what different from that of Kashmir and the Gurais Valley ; the grass less 
completely clothes the hill-sides, the brake fern is Iess abundant, and the 
pine forest less extensive, while spruce fir becomes rare. Birch is found up 
to nearly 12,000 feet, and Pinus ercelsa to 11,300 feet. Some of the 
hill-sides have great stretches of birchwood. Cultivation begins at 10,000 
feet. First are detached hamlets, bare and devoid of trees, while below 
8,500 feet the villages are mostly well shaded by fruit trees. In the upper 
part of the valley there are traces of much former cultivation, but the fields 
are waste, and the hamlets deserted. This state of things was brought 
about by the raids of the Childsis, who, previous to 1850, used to eome 
over the Mazeno pass (q.v.) or by Hata Dir /y,v.) for the purpose of carry- 
ing off the cattle and making slaves of the women and children. I 
was on account of this that Guléb Singh sent a punitive expedition into 
Chillas (9..) about 1851-52, since when there has been no raiding. The 
present state of security is a great benefit to the inhabitants, but the coun- 
try has not yet recovered from the ruin and depopulation of former times, 
though a few new settlements have been made on old village sites, The 
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principal place in the valley is Astor (q.».), or Hasora, as it is called by 
the Dogras. At Astor, and for many miles beyond, the character of the 
valley is the same; at the bottom very narrow, with the river confined 
between the ends of great spurs from the lofty mountain ranges on both 
sides ; the cultivation is on small spaces usually several hundred feet, above 
the river. The hill-sides are partly broken into cliffs and partly of a 
smooth surface, grown over with tufts of grass and bushes of pencil cedar, 
while in parts there are thin forests of pencil cedar. Above these rise 
lofty rocks and snowy peaks. Beiow Astor deserted fields again tell of the 
raids of the Childsis ; the old watercourses are still recognisable, but it 
would take much labour to bring the water once more to the fields. 

A mile or two below Dashkin the valley opens out into a sort of amphi- 
theatre, but with its base also sloping. Over both the sides and base are 
extensive pine forests, through which runs the road. Stretching back, at 
a gentle slope, the ground rises above the forest to a ridge easy of access, 
about 14,000 feet high, over which is a path by which the Childsis used 
sometimes to raid. From this ridge a spur juts out to the Astor river, and 
on rounding this one reaches Hata Pir, the spur projecting between the 
Indus and Astor rivers. Here the Astor valley ends. At the foot of 
Tlata Pir, on the further side, the Astor river is spanned by a rope-bridge 
made of birch twigs, and also by a wooden bridge, which ponies can cross 
(vide article Rim Ghat). The inhabitants of the Astor valley are Dards 
of the Yashkan stock, and formerly the valley was a Dard principality, with 
a rajah of its own. When the Sikhs held Kashmir this rajah was tribu- 
tary to them. During that period Wazir Lakpat, without orders from 
Gultb Singh, invaded the valley from Skarda, and took Astor and its 
rajah after a four months’ siege ; but this act was discountenanced by 
the Sikh durdar, and the rajah reinstated. _ When, however, later on, the 
Sikhs required a passage through Astor to Gilgit, they found it necessary 
to establish a military post at Astor in order to secure their communi- 
cations. From that time the independence of Astor ceased, and a titular 
rajah is now all that remains of the old Dard principality. The present 
(1885) Raja, Bahddir Khan, enjoys as a jdgér the villages of Harcho and 
Ratta. Le is an old man and has no power. The titular wazir of Astor, 
Rozi Khan, on the other hand, has a good deal of local influence, and is a 
useful man much employed by the Dogra government. 

The people of Astor are all riders and keep many ponies. Supplies in 
the valley, except wood and forage, are searce, The principal villages 
appear to be Dashkin, Gurikot and Astor, but there are many others which 
are clearly shown in the map of Astor and Gilgit, published in 1882. 

The road down the valley is a made one, practicable for laden ponies, but 
is very bad in places. The Astor river is not fordable, but is bridged in 
several places, It is a rapid stream with a rocky bed, for the most part 
between steep rocky arid mountain slopes. 

Besides the garrison of Astor there is a small detachment at Duidn’ 
(q.7.). There are a few durjs, but no real forts in the valley except 
Astor.—(Drew, Burrow.) 

ASUMBAR— : 
A branch ravine of the Ashkiman valley, which it joins about 4 or 5 
mijes above Chatorkand, up it there is a road to Yasfn practicable for horses 
without loads. The first march would be ‘Tckim Kuch, a grazing-ground 
which is about 15 miles from Dain, the hamlet opposite Chatorkand. ‘The 
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road is dificult and stony, and the Asimbar stream has to be crossed 3 times. 
This stream is only a few yards broad, but is not fordable in summer, it 
is, however, bridged. The next march would be Mandiri in the Yasin 
valley, which must be at least 18 or 20 miles. The ascent to the sofal from 
Tokdim Kuch is very steep. 

Biddulph mentions the village of Astimbal, but he must mean Dain as 
{here is no village in the Asimbar ravine. McNair speaks of the Asimbar 
ravine as being in Yasin. Possibly the valley down to Manduri may be so 
called, but I don’t think so.—(Sepoy Surveyor Nawab Khan, Barrow.) 

AWT, or AVI—Lat. 36° 16’, Love. 72° 22’; Eiev, 7,000’. 
A village on the left bank of the Chitral river, about 2 or 3 miles above 
Buni. It, with its outlying hamlet of Kuchnili, contains over 100 houses. 
Fruit trees are abundant. In winter there is generally a bridge thrown 
across the river here, which leads to the Kergah Lasht, and thence to 
Drasan.—( Barrow.) 

AW1—Lat. 36° 0’, Lone. 71° 49’; Exrv. 6,200’, 
A small village of 20 houses, opposite Shogoth, with which it is connected 
by aricketty pole bridge. The village is enbosomed in fruit trees and is 
situated in the angle between the Awi and Ludkho rivers. Up the Awi 
valley there is a difficult footpath leading to Chitral.—( Barrow.) 


AWIR, or OWL{R—Lar. 36 °8’, Lona. 72°4’; Exxv. 6,300’. 
A small village on the right bank of the Awir Gol in Chitral, and not 
a mile from the junction of the latter with the Chitral river. ‘the Awir Gol 
_is a narrow rocky ravine which comes down from Tirich Mir. Between Awir 
and Parpish the ravine is very deep with perpendicular cliffs. Awir con- 
tains about 30 houses. 


B 


BADUGAL—Lart. 35° 28’, Lona. 71°48’ ; Evev. 4 
A hamlet onthe right bank of the Chitral river opposite Kala Naghar. 
It is situated onan eminence commanding the road. It is inhabited by 
Saiads, and according to the Mullah there are 40 houses.—(Zhe Mullah, 
Barrow.) 


BAGUSHT GOL— 
A fine valley in the Injgim district of Chitral. It drains from the 
Kafiristaén watershed to the Lutku river atIzh. Up it is a route to the 
Shiai pass (g. v.), by which Shii in Kafiristan is 3 marches. The inhabitants 
of this valley are all Mahamadans and not Kafirs, as stated by McNair. The 
villages in the vally are Izh, Kandujal, Orikho, Mundr, Bagisht Chirwali, 
&e. ‘The population is probably under 1,000, though McNair says it 
contains 4,000 fighting men.—(Barrow.) 

BAHUTAR, or BAHUSHTAR GOL— 
A rapid torrent, which, rising in the watershed between the Ghizar and 
Yasin valleys, joins the former river just below Chashi. Up this valley 
there is a route to the Nasbur Gol in Yasin.—{ Barrow.) 

BALAN—Lat. 35° 20’, Lone. 74° 53 ; Exev. 7,700’. 
A scattered village on the left bank of the Astor river. It is situated 
ona fine fertile plateau, and its fields and houses extend for over a mile. 
It consists of about 30 houses.—( Barrow.) 

c 
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BALIM—tlart. We? 4’, Lona. 72° 29’; Env. 9,700', 
A village in the Sar Laspér valley of Dardistan, consisting of about 
50 houses. It lies on the slopes on the left bank of the river about a mile 
below Laspar, with which it is connected by a wooden bridge. Trees are 
scarce here.—{ Barrow.) 


BALTI, ox BATTIGAH NALA— 

A considerable stream which joins the Ghizar river about a mile above 
Dahimal. In winter it is fordable, but in summer one must use thie 
ricketty bridge near its mouth. Up the valley of the Battigah there is 
a road to Tangir, which is said to be fairly good and nearly always open 
for men on foot. There is also said to be a large Gujar village in the 
Battigah valley, The Balti appears to be the more common name.— 
(Barrow.) 


BANG—Lat. 36° 82’, Lone. 72° 48’; Exgv. 8,500’. 
A scattered village on the right bank of the Yarkhin river. It is watered 
by the Bang Gol, up which there isa route to Turikho. At Bang fruit 
trees are plentiful.—(Barrow.) 


BANG GOL PASS—Lar. 36° 38’, Lona. 72° 39’ ; Exev. 13,370’. 
A pass over the watershed between Térikho and Yarkani P4. Itnt s 
open for about six months, when unladen horses may be taken by it. 
From Rich in Térikho to Bang inthe Ydrkhin valley is reckoned as 
one day’s march, but the distance is over 16 miles. The road from Rich 
lies up a narrow stony valley for 5 miles, then over the crest and down 
the rocky ravine of the Bang Gol.—(Sub-Surveyor Bapts Jadé.) 


BARINAS, or BARNAS—Lar. 36° 6’, Lona. 72” 4’; Exnv. 6,100’, 
A village on the left bank of the Mastdj river, about 25 miles above Chitral. 
It is situated on a plateau 200’ above the river, which here flows ina 
deep gorge. The village is divided into two parts by a deep ravine. 
It contains about 150 houses, and is well stocked with fruit trees. Chenars 
here begin to be plentiful, and rice is a good deal cultivated, Barinas is 
the most northerly village in the Chitral district. 

Biddulph says, in his Tribes of tre Hindoo Koosh, “ opposite the village 
of Barenis is a figure with an inscription in ancient Sanscrit rudely cut 
upon a rock. General Cunningham has kindly favoured me with the 
following reading of the inscription: Deva dharmmaya Raja Jiva Péla. 
—“The pious gift of Raja Jiva Pala.’ This inscription refers, in all 
probability, to a building, of which the figure is a facsimile, erected some- 
what near. General Cunningham tells me that from the character used, 
it cannot belong to an earlier period than the 3rd century A.D., and the 
date of it is probably a good deal later. The name Jiva Pia is, no doubt, 
the Jeipal of early Mahomedan writers. According to Al-Biruni, the 
fourth king of Kabul, who succeeded Kank, whose period was about 
A.D. 900, was named Jaipal, and his rule may have extended to Chitral. 
The figure is Buddhistic, and is interesting, as helping to show that Bud- 
dhism existed in Chitral before Mubhammadanism,—( Barrow, Biddulph.) 


RWARLR— 


N val ey of Kalasheim which drains into the Chitrél river, opposite 
Gairat. The inhabitants are Kalash Kafirs, The vaHey appears a‘ barrow 
une and seems to be fairly well wooded.—(Barrow.) 
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BARGU (District)— 


The most westerly district of the Gilgit province which is under imme- 
diate Kashmir rule. It comprises the villages of Burgi Bala and Duin, 
Sharét and Shikaidt. The population is alout ! .—( Barrow.) 


BARKULTI—Lar. 36° 29’, Lone. 73° 26°; Exnev 8,650’. 
A village in Yasin on the right bank of the river and about 10 miles 
north of Yasin itself. Barkdalti consists of about a dozen houses hidden in 
a mass of fruit trees. It is now held in Jéghir by Ali Murdan Shah, 
ex-Mir of Wakhan. About 4 a mile south of Barkdlti is Mir Wali’s Fort 
(q.v.). Barkdlti is usually the intermediate stage between Yasin and 
Darkot.—(Barrow.) 

BARKUTI—Lar. 36° 8’, Lona. 72° 54’; Exev. 10,000’. 
A village in the Ghizar district. It isa scattered place of about 30 
houses situated on,a plateau about a square mile in extent, at the south- 
west corner of the Pandar lake. The people here are a thieving Jot. About. 
a mile east of the village is the Barkuti or Malich river, which flows into 
the lake. It is arapid stream about 30 yards broad. In the summer this 
stream is not fordable, but there is a bridge by which the road crosses it.— 
( Barrow.) 


BARMAS—Lat. 38° 54’, Lona. 74° 21’; Exnv. 5,215’. 
A small village on the crest of a plateau overlooking the Gilgit valley. 
It only contains about a dozen houses, but the position is an important one, 
as it completely commands Gilgit fort at a rangeof 1,800 yards.—( Burrow.) 


BARNAS—Lar. 36° 27’ 30”, Lona. 73° 25’ 0”; Egy. 8,500’. 
A small hamlet at the mouth of the Tui river, up which there is a route 
from Yasin to Mastaj (vide “Tui Kotal”’). 

There is another village of this name on the left bank of the Mastuj 
river (vide “ Barinas) ”.—(Barrow.) 

BAROGHIL PASS—Lat. 36° 55’, Lone, 73° 24’; Exev. 12,500’. 
A pass in the Hindi-Kush, generally believed to be the lowest depres- 
sion in the great chain separating India and Afghanistan from Central 
Asia, In 1874 Captain Biddulph reconnoitred the pass from the Wakhan 
side, and the following description is taken from his account: 

From Sarhad it is 10 or 11 miles to the top of the pass. which is scarcely a thousanil 
fect higher than Sarhad itself, The route lies up the tirkar Valley. For 2 miles this 
valley lies due north and south, and is from 500 to 700 yards wide. This bit of 2 miles 
is covered with fine grass and perfectly level, so much so that travelling along it was 
difficult from the deep and swampy state of the ground, caused by imperfect drainage. In 
summer, however, it becomes dry and good. At tirkar the valley narrows, and bends for 
4 mile to south-west; it then opens out. At 1 mile from Pirkar is the village of Zarkar 
on the right. Jor a distance of 1} miles beyond this point the valley bends still more to 
the west, and ends in a sort of cul-de-sac, the last 4 mile being over a pebbly watercourse. 
To the south and west the mountains seem to melt away, and no sharp peaks are 
visible. 

From the end of the cul-de-sac a track bends up the mountain-side due south to the 
Ashktman pass: another track leads nearly due west to the Baroghil. 

Following the litter up a steepish ascent of 300 feet. the road rtns south-west for } 
mile, along the fuce of a hill, and overlooks a torrent in a kind of upper valley. 

In the upper valley are the stone huts of Baroghil, on 2 long ridge to the right. They 
were nearly buried in snow, being only used in the summer, as also the other villages of 
Pirkar and Zarkar. 

Continuing on, up the valley, which is covered with turf in summer, about 400 yards 
wide, with extremely gentle avcent, I was a- last able to get a full view of the pass. The 
crest, of it, if such an expression can be applied to so gentle a slope, was apparently not 
above 200 feet higher than the ground on which I stood, and 1} miles from it. 


The description given of the approach to the pass in summer is, that a horse can 
gallop without checking From Baroghil Ailak (“summer village”) to Darband; the foot 
of the pass in Chitral. It is also said that Mahamad Shah, Mir of Badakhshan, went, in 
September 1872, over this pass with 2 guns and 2,000 men, andall his heavy camp 
equipage, in pursuit of Iskandar Shah, the ex-Mir. 

The Baroghil pass is closed for 2 or 3 months at the end of winter and beginning of 
spring. Between Baroghil Ailak and the top of the pass is a pasture ground, known as 
Showashir, much resorted to in summer. 

‘From the above account it is evident that the northern side of the pass 
presents no difficulties, but the statement that a horse could gallop the 
whole way to Darband is an evident exaggeration, as the route from Baro- 
chil to Chitral by the Yarkhun Valley is scarcely practicable fot horses in 
summer. To begin with, there is the great Chatiboi glacier to be crossed. 
Colonel Woodthorpe and Captain Barrew traversed this route in August 
1885, and they had the greatest difficulty in getting their horses alone, it 
was only by frequently swimming them across the river that they succeeded 
at all, 

Mahamad Shah, an explorer of the Survey Department, who traversed 
the Baroghil rodte in 1879, gives the following account of it, from the 
Mastaj or Yarkhun river northwards : 

“ On the 10th September [ crossed the wooden bridge, which is situated 
about 40 feet below a fall on the river. The stream, which is here 20 
paces broad, is precipitated from a height of 40 feet. Baroghil, to which 
1 now crossed over, is a grassy plain, the summer residence and pasture- 
land of nomads from Wakhén, Lxcept grass and a few scanty shrubs, the 
whole valley of Baroghil is devoid of vegetation. From the bridge there 
is a gentle ascent for 14 miles. The road then passes over the Baroghil 
plain for about 44 miles, along which a stream issuing from the hills on 
the left flows, and which, about 3} miles lower down, is Joined by another 
stream from the left. A gentle descent hence of 1} miles took me to the 
bottom of the ravine (Baroghil stream), here about 4 a mile broad, and 
after an ascent of + mile up'the opposite bank, I arrived at Pirkharo, where 
there is a watch tower and 3 or & houses,” 

The Mullah’s account. corroborates the above. He says: “The Mastij 
river is here a rapid current, passing between nearly perpendicular rocky 
walls, about 100 feet in depth. This chasm is crossed by a strong wooden 
bridge, 33 feet in width. From the bridge is a gentle ascent of 14 miles 
to a camping ground called Safr Beg. Irom this, an ascent of a mile, 
the first half of which is steep, leads on to the nearly level Dasht-i-Baroghil. 
The road traverses this piain in a north-east and east direction for about 
5 miles, the valley varying from 4 to 4a mile in width with low hills on 
hoth sides. The road then descends for 12 miles in a north-east direc- 
tion, and meets at the foot of the slope a smal! stream which flows from 
the west. Thence the path runs due north through an open grass valley to 
Sarhad, nothing but a few unoccupied stone huts being passed en route.” 

There are slight discrepancies in the above accounts, but it is quite clear 
that from the daroghil bridge to Sarhad, except for a few winter months, this 
pass presents no difficulties whatever. Colonel Woodthorpe and Captain Bar- 
row visited the Dasht-i-Barochil in 1885, coming from Darkot, but the 
bridge over the Yarkhun river being broken they were unable to actually visit 
the pass. ‘They, however, got a good view of its southern aspect from 
various points, and from what they saw it would appear that the actual 
pass is perfectly easy for any de criplion of transport. Looking from that 
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portion of the Dasht-i-Baroghil which lies sonth of the Yarkhdn river. 
Captain Barrow says, ‘ This is a most extraordinary depression in the 
great watershed of the Hindé Kush. As far as the eye can reach to the 
west is a mighty range ‘of lofty and precipitous mountains, a mass of barren 
rugged peaks and crags, but at the Baroghil this range terminates with an 
abrupt sweep, and low undulating hills for at least 20 or 30 miles, perhaps 
further, take the place of the lofty mountains met with elsewhere. Be- 
tween these low hills on the right and the rocky mountain crags to the 
left lies the Baroghil pass, a sort of grassy trough about half a mile wide, 
and so flat that the term Xod/al can hardly be applied to the watershed. 
From a tolerably near view one would say that artillery could gallop 
through the pass.” 

“he bridge over the Yarkhin river is now (1885) broken and conse- 
quently the Baroghil route has not been used for several years. The 
Yarkhun river is here a roaring rapid, and quite impassable without a bridge, 
the gorge through which it rushes is only about 20' wide, and if material 

were brought, a bridge might easily be made, but there are no trees suit- 
able for the purpose nearer than Darkot village. In consequence of this 
broken link in the route, travellers between Wakhan and Yasin now always 
use the Sowar Shiti route” (q. v.). 

Mahamad Shah’s account of the waterfall just above the bridge is 
correct. He omits to say that the fall is of a horse-shoe shape, and that 
the width of the chasm through which the stream rushes suddenly dimin- 
ishes between the fall and the bridge from 20 paces to 20 feet, the water 
being about 40° below the bank. 

As regards the military value of the Baroghil route, it must be remem- 
bered that. though the pass itself is wonderfully easy, the real difficulties 
commence a/ter crossing it. ‘The route down the Mastdj or Yarkhan river 
is utterly impracticable in summer for any force, while that to Yasin by the 
Darkot Pass (q.v.) is by no means an easy one, and might certainly be 
disputed by a very small force if suitably equipped.—(Biddulph, Mahamad 
Shah, The Mullah, Barrow.) 


BARUGAH— 
The name of the ravine in the Ashkdaman valley, Dardistan, in which 
the Ashkaman fort is situated. Up this ravine is a route across the hills 
to the village of Darkot. At its mouth is the small summer village of 
Dalti (10 houses) which belongs to Ashkaman 38 miles up the valley is 
the Ashkaman fort. From here the road runs from side to side of the 
ravine, the stream being bridged at each of the three crossings. In 
summer the stream is unfordable. The first stage is usually a camping 
ground called Halwoat, about 12 miles above Ashkiman Fort. From 
Halwoat to the Kofal it is about 3 miles, the last mile being very steep. 
Darkot is about 9 miles further on (vtde Dadang Balsi). The elevation of 
the Kotal is probably about 12,500’.—(Sepoy Surveyor Nawab Khan.) 

BARZIN—Lart. 35° 59’, Lone. 71° 31‘; Evev. 7,900’. 

' A small village on the left bank of the Litka river in Injgam of Chitral. 
It lies at the western end of the Parabek plain, It is the highest spot in 
Injgam which can boast of fruit trees, and with the exception of small 
patches at Emirdil, Gabar, and Digiri, there is practically no cultivation 
above Barzin, and Ughat, which lies opposite it on the left bank of the river 
Barzin, is 3 marches from Chitrél.—( Barrow.) 
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BASIN—Lat. 36° 55’, Lona. 74° 18’; Exev. 5,050’. 
Two small hamlets on each side of the Kergah river at its mouth. They 
really form part of Gilgit, as the cultivation of Basin Pain is almost conti- 
nuous with that of Gilgit, together they contain about 20 houses. Basin 
Bala is inhabited by refugees from Yasin.—(Barrow.) 


BEORAI GOL— 
A narrow valley which drains into the Chitral’ river about 3 miles 
south of Dros. At its mouth the stream is a rapid one about 20’ wide. 
It is always fordable. Some little way up it are Beorai and one or two 
other small hamlets.—(Bazrow.) 


BOLOR— 

An ancient name for part of the region now comprised under the desig. 
nation ‘ Dardistén.’? Raverty defines Bolor, Bilaur, or Bilauristan, as the 
country bounded north by the Hindi Kush from the Dorah pass to the 
74th meridian, which would include the whole of Chitral and Yasin,. but 
then again he places the eastern limit at the watershed between Kanjit 
and what is now Chinese Turkestan, thus including the whole of Hunza and 
Nagar. The southern boundary, according to him, was the watershed be- 
tween the Indus and Gilgit rivers, what Tanner calls the Hindi Réj. Thus, 
if we accept Raverty’s views, Bolor is identical with the region comprising 
the present political divisions of Chitral, Gilgit, Hunza, and Nagar. 
Biddulph however identifies it with Skardi.— (Laverty, Biddulph.) 


BREP—Lat. 36° 25’, Lone. 72°401; Enev 8,250’. 
A large village in Yarkhdn Pain on the left bank of the river. It is 
usually made the first, stage out of Marstéj. Fruit trees plentiful.— 
(Barrow.) 


BROK— 
Vide “ Parg.” 


BROZ—Lar 35° 44’, Lona. 71° 50°; Eruv. 4,800’. 
A large village on the left bank of the Chitral river, about 9 miles below 
Chitral Fort. It contains about 300 houses, in several detached hamlcts, 
with a considerable area about them under cultivation. It is the jagir 
of Wazir-i-Malk, a boy about 15 (in 1885) a younger brother of Shahi— 
Milk.—( Barrow.) 


BUMBORET—Lart 35° 41’, Lona. 71° 45’ ;.Exrv. 6,600’, 

A large Kalish settlement in Kaldshgum of Chitral, consisting of 8 or 10 
hamlets. Cultivation is continuous for at least 3 miles, while the valley 
is, generally speaking, nearly a mile wide. The place is well stocked with 
fruit trees and vines. Walnuts are particularly plentiful, and the pears 
grow here to an enormous size, but they have little flavour. The hill sides 
above Bimboret are covered with Deodir. Up the Bamboret valley is the 
route to the Shawal Pass.—-( Barrow.) 


BU NI—Lat. 36° 16”, Lone. 72°17’; Exev. 6,860". 
A large village in the Mastaj Province of Chitral, and on the left bank 
of the river. It contains about 200 houses, and is well stocked with fruit 
trees. This is usually a stage on the road between Mastdj and Chitral. 
The place is completely commanded by the Kergah Lasht. There isa good 
deal of fairly level cultivated ground about Buani.—( Barrow.) 
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BUNJI, on BAWANJI—Lart. 35° 39’, Lona. 71° 40’; Evnv. 4,631’. 

A village on the left bank of the Indus, about 6 or 7 miles above the 
junction with it of the Astor river. This was at one time a flourishing 
settlement, and is said to have contained eight forts, but during the 
wars at the beginning of the present century it was laid waste and became 
entirely depopulated. In 1841 it contained only 200 houses, and it was 
then finally ruined by the disastrous flood of that year. The irrigation 
channels were destroyed, and their repair was beyond the means of the poor 
inhabitants. The Kashmir government has, however, taken the place in 
hand with a view to encouraging its re-settlement, but, as at present it 
only contains a colony of convict horse-stealers and a small garrison, 
the are a under cultivation is natua)ly small. The place is, however, of 
some importance, as it commands the ferry across the Indus. There is 
a fort which was built by the Dogras, and is manned by about 70 men, 
with about as many more in barracks outside. The valley here is warm 
and dry. With irrigation two crops can be raised. In winter snow seldom 
falls. The mountains round are lofty, rocky, and bare, which increase the 
summer heat. There is a fall of about 600 feet to the Indus. The current 
is very swift and the water deep. The ferry is about a mile above the 
fort and immediately opposite it the Sai stream fells into the Indus, which 
is here about 300 yards wide when in flood. The fort is an irregular square 
on the right bank of a deep ravine and is very strong on that side. A curtain 
divides the fort into two unequal parts. The garrison live in huts, chiefly 
in the southern part, the other being occupied by a large tank. There is 
a bastion at the N. E. corner with embrasures. ‘he armament consists of a 
3” brass gun and 6 Sher-bachas. The western face, with its several 
round bastions, overlooks the Indus. The fort is only built of rubble and 
mud, and on the east side it is so eyeroached on by a thick plantation of 
fruit trees, chiefly mulberry and apricot, as to be easily assaulted. Water 
plentiful and pure. At the Indus ferry two small boats are maintained, 
each with a carrying capacity of 20 maunds or + horses.— (Drew, Biddulph, 
Tanner, Barrow.) 


C 

CHAKALWAT GOL— 
A rapid stream which enters the Ghizar river, a mile or two above Teri. 
It flows from the north through a rocky defile ending in a remarkable 
gorge where it issues from the hills. ‘The road crosses this stream by a 
good bridge.—( Barrow.) 

CHAKARKOT—Lart. 35° 44’, Lona. 74° 36’; Exnv. 6,050’. 
A village of 20 houses on the right bank of the Sai nullah, in the Gilgit 
province of Kashmir. The houses here are all built of boulders. The 
place is surrounded by a fair amount of cultivation, and fruit trees are 
numerous. The Sai is here crossed by a bridge 30’ long, and the road 
to Gilgit leaves the valley just opposite Chakakét.—(Barrow). 

CHAKARKUCH—Lar. 36° 50’, Lona. 73° 7’; Exev. a 
A large from of cultivable land, about 14 miles west of the mouth 
of the Khén-Khon pass. As there is plenty of forage and firewood here, 
the place, is generally used as a stage on the road to and from Wakhan. 
There is no doubt the place was once inhabited. The elevation is 
probably about 11,000'°.—(Barrow.) 
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CHAMARKAND PASS—Lat. 36° 13’, Lona. 72° 40’; Exev. 13,500’. 
A pass between Mastaj and the upper end of the Ghizar Valley, which 
has the advantage of being considerably shorter than the main road by the 
Shandir pass. The distance from Masttj to the Kofal may be taken at 
16 miles and from the Kota/ to Ghizar at 14. Total 30, whereas by the 
Shandir pass it is at least 4h miles. 

The first 64 miles from Masti] are quite easy, passing over gently undu- 
lating ground, partly cultivated, partly stony waste, several small villages be- 
ing passed en roufe. The road now crosses the Chamarkand stream by a 
bridge which is only practicable for men on foot, but horses can at all times 
ford the river. The road then goes up the right bank of the stream, the 
ascent being very gradual, and though the path is stony, quite fit for unladen 
animals. At 11 miles is the deserted hamlet of Chamarkand, standing on a 
small level plateau. From here there is another path which goes direct to 
Chashi in the Ghizar valley. A mile below Chamarkand the stream is re- 
crossed by a bridge similar to the last, or by fording. Beyond Chamarkand 
the. road becomes somewhat steeper, but the hills, instead of being masses of 
rock and shingle as they are lower down, are here covered with earth and 
scanty herbage of sorts, the slopes too are fairly easy, and consequently the 
road is by no means difficult. In fact a very little labour would make it 
practicable throughout for laden animals. From the Kotat there is a 
descent of about 2,700’ in 7 miles to the Ghizar river, the road being for 
the most part along the left bank of the Chamarkand stream, It appears 
quite easy, as the ground is fairly open.—(Bapé Jadi.) 


CHAMARKAND STREAM— 
A stream which comes down from the Chamarkand pass and joins the 
Ghizar river about 5 miles above Tera. It has a tributary larger than 
itself, known as the Harchin. The undulating hills through which these 
rivers flow are favourite grazing grounds. 
The stream which flows from the Chamarkand Kotal down to the Yar- 
khan river is also known by this name, vide *‘ Chamarkand Pass. ”—( Barrow.) 


CHASHI—Lat. 36° 9’, Lone. 73° 1’; Exev. 9,800’. . 

A large scattered village, of about 100 houses, in the Ghizar district. It 
is situated on the left bank of the Chashi, or Dangari Nadi, just above its 
junction with the Ghizar river, from which it is separated by a rocky 
ridge five or six hundred feet high. This ridge also separates it from the 
Pandar lake. The Chashi river is crossed near its mouth bya wooden 
bridge practicable for laden animals. Up the Chashi river there is a route 
to Tangir. The Bahutar river from the north has its confluence with the 
Ghizar just opposite the junction of the Chashi. Up this there is a diffi- 
cult footpath to the Nasbargol valley in Yasin. Cultivation is found about 
Chashi, wheat, barley, an jowar being chiefly raised; the walnut and the 
mulberry are almost the only trees. The surrounding mountains have 
softer outlines, but have no tree growth on their slopes. 

At Chashi the Shina language is not spoken, and we come in contact 
with the Kho race, who have crossed the watershed from Kashkar, and 
settled in the Ghizar district, from which they have expelled the Shins. 
The language is called Khowar.—(Zhe Mullah, Biddulph, Barrow.) 


CHATIBOI— 


It is difficult to say to what exactly this name applies. The Mullah, 
Mahamad Amin, and Mahamad Shah, all give different acecunts, which can 
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scarcely be reconciled. From my own enquiries, made on the spot, I should 
say the name in the first place applies to the stream which issues from the 
great Darkot glacier. This stream is rapid, and fordable with difficulty ; 
after a course of about 2 miles it enters obliquely another great glacier 
which comes down from its left. Through this it tunn-ls its way to the 
Yarkhin river. This second glacier is also called Chatiboi. To the right, 
of the stream between it and the Yarkhién river is part. of the elevated 
plain known as the Dasht-i-Baroghil (q7.0.), and this portion of it also 
seems to be known as Chatibof. Chatibof is usually considered the Chitral 
boundary in this direction.—( Barrow.) 


CHATORKAN—Lat.36° 22’, Lone. 73° 55’; Erev, 7500’. 

A village on the left bank of the Ashktiman river, a day’s march from the 
mouth of the valley. It contains about 15 houses. From Dayin on the 
opposite bank there is a road practicable for horses to the Yasin valley, 
(ode Astmbar), Mandiri being two days’ journey. The road from Girja 
to Chatorkand is easy, except about half way, where a decp ravine has to be 
crossed. This in winter can be avoided by going down to the bed of the 
river.—(Sepoy Survey, Nawdb Khdn.) 


CHAV{INJ—Lat.36° 19’, Lone. 72° 36’; Exev. 7,800’. 
A village on the left bank of the Yarkbun river, about 5 miles above 
Mastiij fort. It contains 40 or 50 houses, and is inhabited almost entirely 
by Saiads from Zebik.—(Barrow.) 
CHER KILA, or SHER KILA—Lat.36°6’, Lona.74°5’ ; Evnv. 5,670’. 

A village fort on the left bank of the Gilgit river, in Punial, of which 
i, isthe chief place, It is the residence of Raja Akbar Khan, whose 
jurisdiction extends from Giélptr to Gilmati and Babar. The word Cher 
means ‘ rock’, and that is the correct name, but the Dogras usually eall it 
Sher Kila. It is a picturesque place, and is the strongest fort in Punial; 
all four sides are lofty walls, with towers at the angles and on each face. 
One face is on the river-bank. The water-supply for the fort is obtained 
from the river itself. The fort is approached from the opposite side by a 
rope bridge. The village consists of about 140 houses, which greatly 
overcrowd the interior of the fort. The houses are. mostly three-storeyed, 
the basement being occupied by the cattle. The garrison consists of 105 
Dogra sepoys. The pepole are, with few exceptions, of the Yashkin or 
Barish stock, but the language is Shina, and the religion that of the 
Maulai _ sect. Fruit trees abound round Cher Kila, and there is a 
considerable amount of cultivation. The river at the bridge is about 
120 yards wide, between steep cliffs, the bridge being about 50’ above the 
river. The water-supply from the river is generally muddy, but there is 
excellent water obtainable from the Cher and its side channels two of which 
flow close to the fort.—(Drew, Biddulph, Mahamad Shah, Barrow.) 


CHITRA L—lLar. 35° 51/15”, Lona. 71°49’ 40”; Evev. 4,980’. 
The capital of the dominions of Aman-dl-Mulk, Mehéar of Chitral. 
Properly speaking it consist of only the fort and half a dozen scattered 
villages on the right bank of the Chitral river. The villages of Dasil 
and Johar on the left bank, as well as Sangiir on the right bank near 
the Junction of the Lutkd river, are sometimes included, as the whole of 
these lie in one distinct valley, of which Chitral fort is roughly speaking 
the centre. This valley is about 6 miles long by 1 to 14 wide. It is 
not one dead level, but a succession of undulating slopes. Although the land 
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is entirely dependent, on irrigation, almost the whole of the low ground js 
cultivated, but the hills hounding the valley are steep and bare, except to. 
wards their tops where deodar forest appears. 

The villages of Chitral proper occupy a space of about 24 miles by 3 
ofamile, and contain probably about 2,000 people. If the outlying 
villages of Dasa], Sangdr, and Joghtir be added, this estimate must be 
doubled. 

The Mehtar resides in the fort, which is a square block of mnd and 
stone with 5 towers. The north faceis along the river bank. The east 
and west faces are completely hidden by gardens and trees, while the 
south face gives on some open fields. The noble Chinars and _ stately 
poplars which surround the fort, give it a most picturesque appearance, 
but from a military point of view it is of no value, being completely 
commanded from the Dasil side of the river. Besides the fort the 
only other public building is the Serai, which is an enclosure about 60 
yards long, surrounded by low mud houses, or rather rooms, which are 
intended to give shelter to travellers and traders. This Sera, with 
the merchandize temporarily lodged in it by passing fajilus, offers the 
only approach to a bazar to be found in all Chitral, or for the matter of 
that, between India and the Hindi Kash. There are no good houses in 
Chitral, and even the mas/zds are mean looking buildings. 

As regards prodacts, rice, wheat, barley and Indian-corn are the chief 
ecreals, a little cotton, too, is grown. There are two crops in the year and 
the agriculturists seem fairly well to do. Fruit is plentiful ; particularly 
grapes, apricots, mulberries and walnuts. The river at Chitral is in 
summer very deep and rapid, but in winter it becomes fordable. The bridge 
across it isa strongly made single-span timber bridge, exactly 41 yards 
Jong and 5’ broad, guarded by stone towers at each end. Jaden animals 
van be taken across it. The configuration of the ground surrounding 
the Chitrdl valley lends itself to defence, whether an attack be made from 
the south, from the Dorah, or from Mastuj.—(Barrow.) 

CHITRAL (District)— 


‘One of the administrative divisions of Chitral, and the one which is 
under the immediate supervision of the Mehtar. Roughly speaking, it 
comprises the main valley from the junction of the Turikho river to 
Aidan as also the Galand Gol, andthe Litkda valley from Shogoth to its 
Junction with the Chitral. A more accurate definition is, however, the 
left bank of the Chitral river, from, and including Barinas, and the right 
bank, from, and including, Kasht, the greatest length of the district 
is therefore about 45 or 50 miles. The total population may be estimated 
at 15,000 souls. Chitral and Shogoth are the only forts in the district. 
Villages are numerous, and as a rule only 2 or 3 miles apart ; the 
principal ones are Chitral, Broz, and Kisht. Wheat, barley, and rice are 
the principal crops. The best wheat comes from Kusht and Gukir, while 
rice is not grown above Barinas. Fruit trees are abundant in every village, 


especially the mulberry and apricot. Forage and firewood are somewhat 
scarce.—(Barrow.) * 


CHITRAL, or KASHKAR— 


A country situated between N. lat. 35° 15’ 37° oan’ 
and 74° 10° d’ and 37° and E. long. 61°30 


Ils boundaries are, roughly speaking— 
North.—The Hindd Kash range. 
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South.—The Indus, Swat and Panjkora Kohistdns, and the Kunar 
district. 

Yast.—Hunza, Gilgit, Paial or Punidl, and Dir. 

West.—The Hindu Kish, and the mountains of Kéfiristan. 

Kashkér is the name by which it is generally known in Pathin-speaking 
countries. The inhabitants themselves speak of it as Chitrar; but as it is 
universally known as Chitral, they themselves have adopted that name in 
all written communications. 

This country is now one state, under the rule of Amdn-ul-Milk, Mehtar 
of Chitrél. It was formerly divided into two departments, upper and 
lower (Bald and Pain), the former including Yasin, Ghizar, and Masttj, 
but within the last few years the whole country bas been consolidated 
through the wars and intrigues of Amdn ul-Malk. It is drained by the 
Chitral river (called also, at different parts of its course, the Yarkhdn, the 
Mastéj, the Asmar, and the Kunar) and its tributaries, the Yasfn and 
Ghizar rivers, and the Ashkiman or Karimbar. The Moshdbur mountains 
form the watershed between the tributaries of the Chitral river and those 
of the Yasin or Gilgit river, thus naturally splitting the country into two 
great divisions. Those divisions are connected by the Darkot, Tui, Chamar- 
kand, and Shandir passes, the last named being by far the best and practi- 
cable for horses nearly the whole year round. 

The total extent of country under the Mehtar’s rule may be roughly 
estimated at 8,800 square miles, its greatest length, from Kardmbar Sar 
to Bailiém on the Asmar border, being about 200 miles. Throughout this 
area, we have a mass of lofty, rocky, and precipitous mountains, intersected 
by narrow valleys, None of these valleys present a continuous stretch of 
cultivation, and it is only where fans or plateaux of alluvial soil occur that 
villages are met with. Those who are familiar with the valleys of Astor 
and Gilgit will be able to form a fairly good idea of Chitrél and its 
dependencies. 

The interest of Chitral centres in the passes by which the great range of 
the Hindd Kash can be crossed. Of these the principal are the Bardghil, 
(q. v.) and Dorah (q. v.), the former of which is practicable for wheeled 
artillery for 10 months in the year, while the fatter is practicable for laden 
horses and open for about 7 months, The minor passes into Badakshan are 
the Agram, Khartiza,and Nikhsin, and into Wakhan the Yar or Khan- 
Khon, the Rich or Janali, the Uchil, the Kachen or Vost pass, and the Sad 
Ishtragh. There is also the Karimbar or Ashkuman route, leading from 
Gaktch to upper Wakhin. Lockhart in his Gazetteer of Afghanistan also 
mentions the Darkét route across the Hindi Kush, but the Dark6dt (q.».) 
does not lie across the Hindi Kish, but between Yasin and the head of the 
Yarkhin Valley; to reach it, an enemy from the north has first to cross the 
Baréghil. All these passes will be found described under their respective 
headings. Chitrél isconnected with Dir and Peshawar by the Lwardi pass 

(q.v.) and with Jaldlébad by the route through Asmar. 

The capital of the country is called Chitral, the other places of note are 
Yasin, Mastuj, Draésan, Rich, Shogoth, Afin, and Drdsh, all of which are 
described separately. 

The present ruler of Chitral is Amén-ul-Mdilk, This potentate was 

originally only ruler of Lower Chitral, Upper Chitral 
having been, until recently, quite independent. 


(Vide heading “ History ”.) 


Political status of Chitral. 


an 


The two divisions tised to be ruled by two different: branches of the same 
family, descended from a common ancestor, Kathér; the Khushwahtia 
branch ruling in Upper, the Shah Kathéria in Lower Chitral. The influ- 
ence of the present ruler, however, Amén-ul-Mulk, of the Shah Kathéria 
branch, gradually extended itself throughout the country. There appears 
to be little doubt that Chitral was formerly a tributary of Badakhshan, 
although the degree of dependence may have been but slight, consisting in 
the payment of a yearly tribute of slaves, horses, &c. 

In 1874 Aman-ul-Miulk offered allegiance to the Amir of Kabul and gave 
his daughter in betrothal to the heir-apparent, Abddla Jan, but the marrtage 
did not take place, and it is probable that the offered submission to Afghanis. 
tin was never intended to be yielded. In 1876 the Afghans made an 
advance in the direction of Chitrdl, and Amdan-ul-Milk then sought the 
protection of Kashmir. In 1877 an agreement was signed between the 
two States (with the approval of the Indian Government), which, although 
it gave Kashmir no real influence in Chitral itself, yet served to protect 
the latter from Afghan aggression. By the terms of this agreement a 
Chitral envoy attends the Kashtafr Darbdr, and Kashmir sends representa- 
tives to Chitral and Yasin. Chitral receives an annual stibsidy from 
Kashmir in return for a nominal tribute of horses, hawks, and hounds, 
and an acknowledgment of suzerainty. In 1881 in return for services 
rendered (vide ‘ History’) the subsidy was doubled, and the Mehtar’s 
position in Yasin recognized, while the Amir of Kabul has been repeatedly 
warned by the British Government that no claim on his part to the alle- 
giance of Chitral could for a moment be admitted. 

The following notes by Biddulph give an account of the country, inha- 
bitants, ruling family, &c., of Chitral : 

“The valley above Masta] to the foot of the Baréchil pass is called ‘Yar- 
khan or ‘the friend’s murder,’ from the fatal termination of a quarrel be- 
tween two fellow-travellers which once occurred in it. Below Mastij it is 
called Kho, the whole being known as part of Kashkaér Bala. Mastiij is 
capable of supporting a considerable population, and the valley for many 
miles averages from three-quarters of a mile to a mile in breadth. Looking 
down the valley from Masttj, the magnificent mountain of Tirich Mir fills 
the whole view. Looking up the valley from Chitral, it occupies the whole 
landscape in the same way, and it 1s said to be equally conspicuous from 
Zebak in the Oxus Valley. It is visible also from many points in Kafiris- 
tan, where it is called Maisurmin. Many wonderful tales are related about 
this mountain, one of which is, that in a deep glen high up on its snow-clad 
sides is a large tank of great beauty, lined with blocks of white marble. 

“From the foot of Tirich Mir the Tirich Valley runs northwards for over 
G60 miles,.* gradually curving round to the eastward till it joins the Twri- 
kho valley, and the two streams combined, after a further course of nearly 
40 miles in a southerly direction through the Milkho valley, join the Kho 
valley, 25 miles below Mastaj.t ‘These valleys form the region known as 
Kasbkar Bala, the whole of which, with the exception of Yarkhin belongs 
to Chitral. The Tarikho valley runs north-east and south-west parallel 
mel the Yarkhiin valley for over 60 miles to its junction with the ‘Tirich 
Valley.f All the three valleys—Mialkho, Tirikho, and Tirich—are 








* About 30 would be more correct.—(2 @ .B.) 


+ Vhe Tirich valley rong N-E., the Mikho valley i ; 
egies 10 valley S.W. The latter is not more than 25 


fT The Turikho valley ia not much more than 30 miles in length.—(#. G. B.) 
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uxtremely fertile atid populous; the cultivation is continuous, instead of 
being in patches, as is the case in all the valleys hitherto mentioned. The 
soil ig mostiy clay and gravel, the hill-sides are bare, with gentle slopes, and 
there are no pine forests, the only trees being cedars. The villages extend 
high up the mountain sides, independent of the main stream, and are sup- 
ported by innumerable springs which gush out everywhere. Turikho is 
generally selected as the residence of the heir-apparent of the Chitral ruler. 
A route from the Baréghil pass to Chitral, after crossing the Sbajanali spur 
lies down the Tarikho and Malkho Valleys, and is the one generally used in 
summer, owing to the difficulty experienced, at that time of year, by 
horses in traversing that by the Yarkhun valley. In Kashkaér Bala ingeni- 
ous wickerwork foot-bridges are made of plaited osiers. They are called 
‘chipul.’ Their vibration is very great, and they must be crossed cautious- 
ly by the most experienced. Owing to this, persons have to eross by them 
singly, and horses cannot use them. 

“ Below the converging point of the valleys of Kashkar Bala, the main 
valley again contracts, and the Kashkdr River, flowing between precipitous 
rocks, has a depth which varies in places 20 feet between its summer and 
winter levels. The land, where cultivable, is rich and fertile; the villages 
are large and populous, and the neat cultivation gives evidence of a consider- 
able amount of prosperity. On the right bank the whole country belongs to 
Chitral; on the left the land, to within 20 miles of Chitral itself, belongs to 
Yasin*. The rocks become more precipitous, and the channel narrower and 
more tortuous, till, bursting through a rock-bound gorge, the Kashkar river 
receives the Litkd or Injgém stream. The valley then suddenly widens, 
its whole character changes, and at 4 miles below the junction Chitral is 
reached. ‘The hills, no longer rocky and bare, slope back gradually into 
grassy rounded tops, with sides thickly clad with pine forest, and the dis- 
tant peaks on either hand are hidden by the lower intervening hills. The 
climate, too, is changed, and instead of the arid, rainless character peculiar 
to the valleys hitherto described, it becomes like that of Kashmir, with 
heavy and frequent rainfallst. - Further to the south the population increas- 
es in density. Forty miles below Chitral a route leads from the main val- 
ley past Ashrath over the Lwarai pass to the Afghin State of Dir. 
‘Twenty miles lower down, at Birkét, is the mouth of the valley, inhabited 
by the Sidh Pésh of the Bashgali tribe, the upper end of which is entered 
from the Doréh pass. Several smaller valleys are inhabited by Siah Posh, 
who have lost their independence, and at Baildm the southernmost Kashkar 
village is passed, and the Afghin State of Asmar is reached. The boundary 
between Kashkar and Asmar is marked by a wall built across the valley on 
the right bank between Bailim and Nawakala, and on the left bank by the 
small stream below Sat. The valley for many miles above the boundary is 
reputed to be extraordinarily fertile. 

“Chitral, which is the seat of the ruler of Kashkar, comprises 6 large 
villages, which extend for 3 miles along both sides of the river at an eleva- 
tion of about 4,000 feet.t Its name has’ gradually come to be applied to the 
whole country. On the right bank is the fort in which the Mehtar, or 
Badshah—for he is known by both titles—resides. Half a mile above the 
fort is an excellent wooden bridge, protected by astone tower at each end. 


(*) Barinas was formerly the boundary of Khushwaktia territory, but the whole now belongs tu 
Chitral —(#. @. B.) 

+ This change is not really very marked till one gets down as far as Késu,—(Z. @. B.) 

tT The elevation is underestimated, Itis really about 5 VOU. 
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All the forts in Kaéshkar differ in construction from those inhabited by the 
Shin and Barish races, having inordinately high towers, rising 18 feet above 
the ramparts, which are themselves 30 feet high. Their distribution also 
gives evidence of a more secure state of society. Instead of every village 
having one, and sometimes two forts sufficient to hold al] the inhabitants, 
as is the case in the valleys draining directly into the Indus, the only forts 
in Ka:zhkar are the abodes-of rulers of districts, or persons nearly related 
to the ruler. 

“The ruling family are styled Kataré, from Shah Katar, brother of Shah 
Khishwakt, the ancestor of the reigning family of Yasin, but the name 
Kator seems to have been applied to the country in former times, before the 
existence of the present dynasty of rulers. The number of the population he 
rules over can aly be roughly computed, and probably amounts to less than 
2,00,000 souls.* These numbers would appear scanty for so large an extent 
of country, but the population is wholly agricultural and as in all these very 
mountainous countries the habitations are, with few exceptions, confined to a 
narrow strip along the sides of streams, this estimate does not include the 
tributary tribe of Bashgali Katirs, or the subjects of the Yasin ruler. 
Both rulers pay a tribute of horses, hawks, and hounds to the Maharaja of 
Kashmir, to whom they acknowledge allegiance.t _Iren, copper, and orpi- 
ment of superior quality are found in Kashkar. Cotton carpets of an in- 
ferior kind, which have the peculiarity of being alike on both sides, aremade 
for local use, and Chitral daggers and sword-hilts are in great demand in 
the neighbouring valleys.} 


‘District. Population. 
Darish or Drés awe ove oe ius eat 6,000 
Chitral ode eee ine as ive ia 8,000 
Shogoth sis Mea ‘es 6,000 


(Mirikho 6,000) 
Drdsin. {Riri 4,000 er ais ahi ae ‘13,000 
Tirich 3,000 





Mastiij 10,000) 
Kishkar Bala | taep 10,000 is vee on 26,000 
Ghizar 6,000) 
Yasin ade wes sae ae ies * 20.000 
ToTaL aay » 79,000 


My own estimate is even less. It is based on a:rough calculation of the 
probable population of each villuge. It is as follows— 





Yasir. including the whole of the Qhizar aud Ashkiiman valleys eo 9,000 
Mastij, including the Laspir and Yarkhdn valleys sas es 13,000 
Tirich wee 1,500 
Turikho ,,, 5,000 a vee ves 11,000 
Milkho ... 4,500 
Injgim, Arkari, and Ujah Gol aa tee “se tes €,000 
Chitral, including Shogoth district. .., Sea mie ae 15,000 
Atin and Kisii a ee wee sh 3s 3,500 
Dra, including the main valley from Kési to Asmar and the Shishi Ka 9,500 
Kaltdshgdin .., esa Sie es — a 3,000 
Total sa 70,000 





* MeNair makes the following estimate of the population, but certainly the populations of 
Yasin and IT ashpur are overestimated, 

+ as already stated Yasin has since 1881 been incorporated with Chitral. 

t Lhave never heard of iren and copper being found in Chitral, but. lead certainly is: a piece 
of galeno 1 picked up on the Zidig Kotal contained 73 per cent of lead. Chogas, chadars, aud 
stuckiugs ore the chicf manufactures. ‘The swords come chielly from Yas{n, : 
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he population of Chitral is a eurions and intricate ethnological puzzle. 
The largest section of the population are the Kho, who inhabit, the whole 
of Késhkir Bald, the Ladhko and Arkari valleys and the main valley 
down to Dardsh, and have penetrated acroxs the watershed as far as Chashit. 
They call the country also Khd, dividing it into different section under the 
names Turikho (Upper), Mulkho (Middle), Lidkho (Great), and their lan- 
guage Khowar.* ‘This is the language given by Dr. Leitner under the 
name of Arnyia, by which it is known to the Shins of Gilgit, who style 
the Yasfn portion of Kashkar Bala, Arinah. Tn sound itis soft and musical. 
Unlike the Shins and other cognate tribes hitherto mentioned, the existence 
of these people in the localities in which we now find them appears to date 
from so far back as virtually to entitle them to be considered aboriginal. 
They may have once occupied a wider extent of country, but there is no 
trace of their having conquered or displaced any previous race of inhabit- 
ants. They were undoubtedly the owners of the country until a period not 
very remote, and they have succeeded in imposing their language on the 
present ruling class, who style them contemptuously ‘ Fakir Mishkin.” 
They are divided into classes, of which a few are Toryié, Shiré, Darkhané, 
and Shohané. No caste distinctions exist among them.T 

“ Above them is a large privileged class, which is divided into clans like 
the Afghin Khéls, and spread all over Kashkdr. First in rank comes the 
Sangallié, Rezié, Mahamad Begé, and Khish Amadé, who are descended 
from the common anrestor and founder of the Kattré and Khishwakté 
families. They are generally spoken of as Shah Sangalliét Next to 
them come the Zundré, or Ronos, of whom mention has already been made, 
They are most numerous about Alin. Below the Zundré comes a large 
elass styled ‘ Ashimadek.’ Their clans are— 


Kashé, Bairimbegé. Shighnié. 
Atambegé. Kushialbegé. Borshfntek. 
Dushmané. Shaiké. Majé. 
DLadimé. Baiyeké. Jikana. 


“The term Ashimadék, which signifies ‘food-givers,’ is applied to all of 
these on account of their being bound to supply the ruler and his retainers 
with food to the extent of 8 sheep and 8 k¢sarwars of wheat from each 
house, whenever he passes through their villages. This is the only revenue 
of any deseription paid by them to the ruler, and those living in the more 
remote villages often remain for several years exempt from even this impost. 
The Shah Sangallié and Zundré are altogether exempt,—the former on 
account of their relationship to the present ruling family, and the latter 
because they are descended from a former race of rulers, 

“ Among the Ashimadék, the Shighnié and Kashé claim respectively to 
come from Shighndu and Kash (Kishm ?), a village close to Jarm, in 
Badakhshén. The names of many of the others show that they trace their 
descent from some individual, and there appears little doubt that they are 
the descendants of Tajiks from Badakhshan, who settled in Chitral at the 
time of the establishment of the present ruling dynasty, about the beginning 





ae Biddulph has, I think, here made a wistake, the valley is Latki (great valley) not 
: O.* 


t The Fakir Mashkfn are undoubtedly the original inhabitants, there are some grounds for 
‘supposing they were once Kalish Kafirs. 


Vide “ Katiré genealogy.” 
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of the seventeenth century, whose founder they probably accompanied and 
aided. Their present position is not, however, duc to conquest, but they 
appear to have gradually grown up as a large privileged class. They speak 
the Khowar language, and form tae most warlike part fof the population* 
“Tribes in Upper Chitral :—(1) Razdya, (2) Khushia, (3) Baika, (4) 
Shighniya (5) Zaridrah, (6) Muhamad Begi, (7) Dashmana, (8) Ghardmaz, 
(9) Kafirf. 
“No. 1 are descendants of Raza, third son of Kator. 
“No. 2 formerly resided in Khash, otherwise called Dasht-i-Khash, 
which lies between Faizab4d and Jirdm in Badakshin— 
“No. 8 are nearly related to Shah Afzal, second son of Kator. 
“No, 4 formerly resided in Shighnan. 
“No. 5 call themselves of Alexander of Macedon. 
“ No, 6 is an important clan, a branch of Zandréh tribe. 
“No. 7 earn their livelihood by mercenary service and agriculture. 
“ No. 8 who are too badly off to engage in trade or agriculture earn 
their living by labour. . 
No. 9 were originally Luddeh Kafirs, and are now Mahomedan. 
“ Tribes in Lower Chitral :—(1) Khishwakti, (2) Lutkho, (3) Warsha- 
gimi, (4) Dard, (5) Gujar, (6) Gilgiti, (7) Dashman, (8) Gharamaz.— 
“No, 1 rule the country, and are descended from Kdshwakt, son of 
Kator. 
“Nos. 2 to 6 are subject to No. 1. 
“Nos. 7 and 8 are in the same state as the tribes of the same name 
mentioned in the previous section on Lower Chitral.” 

“ Tn the upper part of Ladkho Valley, above Dardshp, is a race who occupy 
the same position with regard to the Ashimadaék as the Khé do in Kashkar 
Bald, and who are also styled ‘ Fakir Mishkin.’ They are a portion of the 
race which occupies Munjdn on the northern side of the Hina Kish, and 
they speak the same language, with slight variation in dialect. They claim 
to have migrated from Munjan seven generations ago, in consequence of 
an invasion of that district by the ruler of Badakhshan, in which the Mir 
of Munjan was slain. They number about a thousand families, and, like 
the Munjanis all belong to the Maulai sect. In Ladkhoto they call them- 
selves, Yidghah, and give the name of Yiddékh to the whole valley, with all 
its branches, from the Hindi Kish to the Chitral River. 

“ By the people of Budakhshan and the Oxus Valley north of the Hindu 
Kish the valley is called Injgim. The principal place is Dardshp. At 
Linkho, in the Tirich Valley, there are afew families who speak a different 
language from their neighbours ; but it appears doubtful whether it is a 
ae separate language, or only a mixture of the dialects spoken around 
them. 

“ Below Chitral the mixture of tribes becomes still more puzzling. On 
the western side are the two small valleys of Kalashgam and Birir, inhabited 
by Kalash Kafirs, who have long been subject to Chitral. The villages 

* The population of Chitral is, as Biddtilph says, a curious and intricate ethnological puzzle 

and one which the people of the country certainly cannot explain. Biddulph’s classtication may 


be correct, but it is impossible fo corroborate it in the face of all the conflicting statements one 
hears. Tt seems to me that there are roughly speaking three classes :—(1) Members of the ruling 
family. (2) the Adauzida, comprising all the aristocracy of the country, who as a class have 
certain rights and privileges, (3) The Fakir Mashkin. Faiz Baksh gives the following confused 


classification of the tribes in Chatral, which may be compared with that of Biddulph. Neither, 
however, are reliable. 
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of Jinjuret, Li, Sawdir, Nagar, and Shishi are also inhabited by Sféh Pésh 
who have become Mahomedans, though in other respects they adhere to 
their ancient customs. They speak the Kalash language. 

“Tradition relates that the whole Chitral Valley was once occupied by 
Kéfirs ; but it is impossible to say whether by this term a tribe of the Siéh 
Pésh is indicated, or merely that the people in question were not Maho- 
medans. At Madalasht isa small Badakhshi colony who speak Persian. 
Ashrath, Beordi, Pargal, and Kalkatak are inhabited by a tribe, said to 
speak a linguage cognate with Shina, who are still styled Dangariks by their 
neighbours, though they have long ago embraced Islam. The term ‘ Dan- 
garik’ would seem to show that they were Hinds before being converted. 
The villages of Pasingar, Birkét, Langurbat, Gad, Narisat, Mdimana, 
Sukdi, Nawakala, and Chundak are inhabited by a tribe who call themselves 
Gabar, but are called by their neighbours Nariséti. ‘Their name would 
seem to connect them with the Gawaré of the Indus Valley, but their 
language differs a good deal. The Chitralis always speak of them as a bald 
race, and the fewindividuals seen by Biddulph had very seanty beards. 
The splendid flowing locks of the Khé would make them term bald any 
race less liberally endowed by Nature than themselves. hey are, no doubt, 
the Gabrak of Babar’s Memoirs. Their language seems to link them with 
the Bashgalis on one side, and the tribes at the head of the Swat and Panj- 
kurah Valleys on the other ; but further examination may show that they 
have only borrowed words from their neighbours’ languages. Several 
small valleys on the western side below Birkét are inhabited by Sith Pésh 
of the Bushgali tribe, who retain their own religion and customs, though 
they have lone been subject to Chitral. These broken tribes all belong to 
the ‘ Fakir Mashkin’ class. In Baildim, or, as they style it, Bargdm, are 
a few Afghan families. 

“ The origin of many of theses tribe caw be at present only a matter of 
conjecture, but it cam hardly be doubted that this mixture of broken frag- 
ments could only have been produced by pressure from the south. The 
frequent occurrence of the names of Shoghur, Shugram, and Shdégoth. seems 
to point to the prevalence once of Shivdism, but there are no relics. of 
ancient customs still existing to bear out the presumption that it was prac- 
tised by any of the tribes now to be found in the valley. A tradition 
exixts that the valley about Mastaj was at one time ruled over by 
Dangariks, who most probably were Shins from the Gilgit Valley, but there 
is nothing to show what religion was professed by the Khé before they 
embraced Islam. : 

“As in the valleys to the eastward, manufactures are less esteemed than 
agriculture. In the valley below Chitral, scattered among the villages, a 
number of the meaner castes are found, as in the Gilgit and Indus Valleys. 
They are called Ustdds, ‘artificers,’ and are divided into Dertoehé, ‘car- 
penters; Dergeré, ‘ wooden-bowl makers ;’ Kulalé ; ‘potters ;’? Loms ‘ musi- 
cians ;’ and J/ochis, ‘blacksmiths.’ The two latter only intermatry among 
themselves, and are looked down upon by all other castes and classes. 
Ths other three castes intermarry without restriction among themselves, and 
occasionally give daughters to the Fakir Mushkins, who are all agricultur- 
ists. No Usédéds are found in Kashkér Bald or in Ludkhdé. The ruling 
class Tecognise certain restrictions on intermarriages among themselves. 
The Shéh Sangélié marry amongst themselves, and take daughters from the 
Zundré and Ashimadék, but do not give daughters in return, except to the 
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Zundré, who being descended from a former dynasty of rulers of the country, 
are regarded as of royal blood. All the rest, including the Zundré, inter- 
marry without restriction, but never with the Fakir Mushkin class, from 
whom, however, they take daughters as concubines. 

he Méhtar derives his revenue from various sources. The amount is 
variable, and no exact estimate of it can be formed, as 
accounts are apparently never kept, and there is certain- 
ly no regular daftar. The following account is however fairly trustworthy. 

Firstly—There is the Kashmir subsidy. 

Secondly—The monopoly of the timber trade and the sale of all orpiment, 

lead, and gold dust. 

Thirdly—The slave trade. 

Fourthly—Tolls. 

Fifthly—The land revenue. 

Sixthly—Tribute from Kafiristan, 

The Kashmir subsidy amounts to Rs. 30,000 (Chilki), which is equival- 
ent to about 18,750 Indian rupees. This subsidy is paid in Indian rupees, 
about 15,000 of which go to the Mehtar direct the remainder being 
paid to Nizam-ul-Mulk and other sons. 

The timber trade is entirely in the hands of Rahat Shah Khaka Khel. 
to whom the Mehtar farms the monopoly. This brings in annually from 
7,000 to 12,000 Kabuli rupees, of which two-thirds are taken in cash, the 
remainder in Peshawar goods. Deodar is the only wood exported. It 
comes mostly from Kalashgim, and the Shishi Ki orpiment is found only 
in Tivich, it is bartered for goods with traders from Badakshan and India, 
and brings in the equivalent of about 20,000 Kabuli rupees. 

Lead is found in various parts of Chitral, and is sold chiefly to traders 
from Bajaur. Gold dust is, washed for at Danil, Kari and Broz. The 
amount realized from these two sources is insignificant. The revenue from 
gold dust is valued at 360 Kabuli rupees. The slave trade formerly 
brought in handsome profits, but the Russian conquests in Central Asia 
and the prohibition of the slave trade in Kabul have spoilt’ the market. 
Prices vary from Rs. 100 to 300 according to age and sex. 

The tolls levied in Chitral territory are numerous and vexatious, but 
the Mehtar apparently only takes those which are levied at his capital. 
The rates there are — 

2 Kabuli rupees per horse. 
»>  Tupee , mule. 
” » 9, 3 donkeys. 

Traders from Peshawar have to pay 8 rupees (Kabuli) per mule. This 
brings in about 5,000, of which 1,400 are given to Shah-i-Mulk. The 
land revenue consists of a fixed contribution of sheep, goats, grain, blankets, 
chogas, and chadars, from each district. Twice a year each district pays so 
many sheep or goats, or both, to its immediate governor, who sends half to 
the Mehtar. Shah-i-Mulk, however, is permitted to retain the whole of the 
Drésh revenues. In this way the Mehtar receives about 3,000 chadars and 
chogas, 22,000 walds of grain, or 33,000 maunds, 5,000 datis of ght, or 
300 maunds, and of goats and sheep over 6,000 heads per annum which 
latter may be valued at Rs. 12,000. North of the capital each ‘district 
senda a certain number of woollen chogas and blankets, while the southern 


districts send bim Chitral cadars, which are cottun strips interwoven with 
woollen embroidery. 


Revenue taxes. 
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Formerly the Millas took one-tenth of the field produce, but the Mehtar 
some years ago seized the tithes for himself. 

The Kafiristan tribute is a very variable quantity, and depends more on 
the goodwill of the people than on the Mehtar’s power to exactit. It con- 
sists of occasional offerings of cattle, butte,, and honey. ; 

Besides the sources mentioned above, the Mentar takes his pick of batches 
of horses going down to India for sale, and also makes a little profit by 
bartering English goods for Yambis (Yarkandi ingots.) 

As regards the fifth item of revenue, Biddulph gives the following 
details : 

“The regular revenue of the country is paid solely ‘ by the Fakir 
Mushkin’ class. Those who live by agriculture are assessed at a tenth of 
all produce, one sheep, one blanket, and 20 lbs. of honey from each house 
yearly. The pastoral community is assessed at 4 sheep, 3 woollen robes, and 
30 Ibs. of butter from each house yearly. A few villages, which are almost 
entirely employed in mining, pay 16 Ibs. of mine produce yearly for each 
house. There is, however, very little regularity observed in collecting these 
imposts, and, in practice, as much is wrung from the subject population as 
possible.” 

The following information obtained from the reports of Faiz Baksh and 
other Foreign Office records may, perhaps, advantageously be compared with 
what is stated above, as future enquiry may be thereby assisted : 

“Tn Chitral the income from land does not exceed Rs. 10,000 or 
Rs. 12,000 annually, in consequence of the large alienation of the soil, 
estimated at 4ths of the whole, in return for feudal service. The profits on 
the trade in slaves and animals and the receipts from fines are more 
lucrative, bringing in a further revenue of some Rs. 40,000 a year. 

“ Such demands as exist on the land are levied in kind at the rate of one- 
quarter of the standing crop, though sometimes the zemindar is allowed to 
pay his due in cloaks, furs, oil, goats, sheep, or even in slaves. In each 
village there is an official whose business it is to take charge of the Khan’s 
share, and to place it in the appointed store-house. 

“There is also a duty of one per cent., ad valorem, on the sale of all 
horses intended to be taken away from the country. The duty on imports 
is in most cases by the weights of loads, not by the invoice. The 
responsibility for levying it rests with the headman of the locality where 
the article imported crosses the border into Chitral, he discharging this 
function not under a farming contract, but in trust for the Khan.” 

The duties and taxes levied in Chitral are as follows : 

Duties levied on merchandise.—For every pony or mule-load, Rs. 5-0-0. 

For every donkey-load Rs. 2-8-0, - 

Revenue.—There are five discriptions of dues realised by the authorities 
in Chitral. They are called (1) Rayat, (2) Mehtar Bashi, (3) Hashmat, 
(+) Zamindar, and (5) [khraéjét-i-Mubim. 

Ragat tax.—Every head of a family or land-owner annually pays to 
the Mir, or chief of the State, 12 sheep and 2 choghas. 

Mehtar bashi tax.—When the Mehtar goes out on tour, and stops at a 
house, the owner of the house is liable to the expenses of his entertainment, 
calculated at the rate of 3 entertainments for the year. 

Hashmat taz.—Well-to-do people furnish tribal levies and servants to 
the Mehtar, feeding and clothing them at their own cost. ‘These men get 
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no pay from the chief. This tribute is called hashmat, or that paid by the 
wealthy. 

Zamindér tar.—Every cultivator contributes a wal, t.é., a deer-skin 
of wheat, and a sheep, irrespective of the amount of his produce, to the 
Mehtar, annually. One skin holds 1 maund and 32 seers (English) of 
wheat, or 12 tubaks, each tabak holding 6 seers. 

Ikhrdjdt-i-muhim, or war taz.—The entire male population is hable to 
military service for the State. When summoned for active service each 
person brings his own provisions, but on their actually engaging in war, the 
Mehtar assists them.” 

The chief trade of Chitral is carried on from July to October, when the 

Trade passes are open. The Chitrdlis themselves have nei- 

ther inclination nor enterprise for commercial pursuit, 

and trade is principally carried on by members of the Khaké Khel and by 

traders from Bajaur and Badakshén. Goods are carried on ponies, mules, 
and donkeys, as the routes are not practicable for camels. 

The principal exports are timber, orpiment or yellow arsenic,* cheap 
woollen ciogas, Patiu cloth, lead, hawks and slaves. The export trade 
being almost entirely in the hands of the Mehtar, its extent and nature is 
dealt with under the heading “ Revenue.” Faiz Baksh gives the following 
compreheusive list of exports and imports. 

Ezports.—The exports consist of yellow arsenic, sulphur, antimony, lead, 
mica, flint-stone, wool, woollen blankets, choghas, and stockings. 

‘« These articles are exported to Peshawar. A large quantity of stockings, 
blankets, and choghas are exported to taizdébéd in Badakhshan. Male and 
female slaves used to be luteal exported from Chitral for sale in Badakshan, 
Central Asia, and Afghanistan. 

“ Imports.—These comprise Bajauri and Dfr iron; salt, indigo, raw silk, 
long-clothwashed and unwashed, chintz, broad-cloth, Panjabi and Peshd- 
wari coarse cotton cloth, Ludhiana and Peshawari Lunghis, Susi striped cloth 
manufactured at Peshawar and in the Punjab, grocery, spices, tea in small 
quantities, sugar, sugar-candy, arms, powder, all kind of pedlar’s wares, 
printed religious books, and cowries. 

The imports from Badakshén consist of horses, carpets, sheep, cotton, 
pistachio nuts, almonds, raisins, Russian Kazan, or flat metal cooking 
vessels, Russian chintz, Bokhara made striped silks (a/achas), silk and cotton 
striped cloth (adras), and broad-striped silks (bekasab), Bokharé boots and 
gaiters ; and Russia leathers for sleeping on (chirm-i-Bulgdriah). 

This account may be compared with that given by Mr. Girdlestone in his 
Kashmir Report. He says: 

“The principal imports are salt from Kélabigh, and sometimes from 
Badakshaén, whence also come sugar and articles of crockery; cooking 
utensils of brass and iron, indigo, shawls, firearms, cloth (/akha) and 
leather, both in the piece and in the form of boots and shoes, nominally 
from Bokharé, but, really from Russia: silk (4anawez), chintzes, tea from 
Eastern Turkistén, iron from Dir, Birmingham ware, cheap piece-goods, 
swords, drugs and spices from Peshawar. From the last-mentioned place 
there is a constant stream of travelling merchants, each with his long 
string of mules, whilst from Badakhshan and Turkistén caravans, usually 
of asses and ponies, come but two or three times in the year. The 








* Called Aaraiawal in Chitral and hiiptat in India, 
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commodities introduced from British India are said on account of their better 
quality and cheapness to be more sought after than those from elsewhere. 
With Kashmir there is no direct trade, owing to the difficulty of communi- 
ation. The exports are hawks and faleons, which command prices in 
Peshawar ranging from Rs. 30 to 50, sheep, dogs, unbleached silk and 
cloaks (chogax) to the Punjab, and Afghanistan; and slaves to the latter 
country, Turkistan and Badakshan, At times there is a considerable trade 
in grain with Dir, owing to the greater advantages which the valley of the 
Kunar has for production by reason of its natural superiority in irrigation. 
The well-to-do folks prefer foreign cloth for their dress; the poorer classes 
wear a course woollen fabric similar to the pa¢téwu made in Kashmir.” 

The great obstacles to trade in these regions are the vexatious imposts, 
cand the badness of the roads. Were these obstacles removed, a great 
increase might be expected in the through trade between Badakshén and 
Peshawar. 

The local trade can hardly even be very great, as the population is so scant. 

There are no bazars in the country and the only approach to a mart is 
the Seraz at Chitral. The people raise their own grain and make their own 
course woollen clothes. 

The’ practice of selling their own subjects has gained the rulers of 
Chitral and Yasin an unenviable notoriety, even 
among people who have not yet learned to regard 
slavery with the detestation in which it is held in Europe. The beauty of 
the Chitral (Khé) women has long been proverbial in Peshéwar, Kabul, and 
Badakshan, and female slaves still form not the least acceptable portion of 
the present given by Chitral rulers to neighbouring princes. Chitrdl, 
therefore, has always been a favourite resort for slave-dealers from neighbour. 
ing countries, and a system grew up under which the rulers of Kashkar came 
‘to regard the sale of their subjects as a legitimate and ordinary way of eking 
‘out a scanty revenue. All who in any way fell under the displeasure of the 
Mehtar, were consigned to the Diwanbégi, and his agents were always on 
the look-out for victims whose conduct might have furnished a pretext for 
their being sold. Failing an excuse of this sort, the requisite number was 
made up by forcible seizure. Of late years the market for the disposal of 
slaves has become circumscribed, and in Chitral the system is now limited 
to little more than the selling or giving away of female children to supply 
the harems of K4ébul, Badakshan, and Yagistan. In Chitra] the Ashimadék 
class can hold slaves without special permission, but none of the “ Fakir 
Mushkin ” are allowed to do so. 

The possessors of slaves in Chitral have unrestricted control over their 
slaves, and inflict on them whatever punishment they choose. On the whole 
though, slaves are not badly treated. 

Weight and measure. The weights and measures in use according to Biddulph 
are— 


Slavery. 


Dry measure. 
4 chairaks = 1 batti. 


2 battis = 1 man. 
3 mans = 1 bel. 
A chairak equals about 14 lb. English. 
Long measure. Long measure. 
Acpan = 1 aisht, 2 churame = 1 chakwaram. 
2 aishts 1 host. 


2 hosts a 1 gaz. 4 chakwarams = 1 takt. 
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A churam is the extent of land which it takes three Saftis, or about 15 Ibs 
of wheat to sow. ‘The money in use is the Kabul coinage. 

From my own enquiries, however, the dry measure would appear to be— 

1 batti == 200 Ra. weight, or 24 ecers. 
6 battis== 1 bel orls ,, 
4 bela = 1 wali or 14 maunds. 

Nor, as far as I can make out, is there any long measure : the length of 
the arm or the pace is the usual standard. 

From another source we obtain the following account of the currency, 
&c., of Chitral. 

No coin is made in Chitral. Although the coins of other countries are 
more or less common, they have no authorized currency, but merely pass in 
barter from hand to hand like any other commodity. The silver* ingot of 
Yarkand is in virtue of its purity always acceptable. The rupee of British 
India, here as in Kashmir, is generally spoken of as the dowble. Its value 
in exchange as against the Nawab Shahi, or Mahomed Shihi, rupee (6) is 
about 4th less than either. No copper pieces are to be found in that 


country. ; 
The weights are thus given— 
130 Aman Shahi rupees ie ee ise «a 1 seer, 
6 secrs se ses see ant .. 2 man, 
16 mans vey ite oi ved se = 1 royal man. 
130 seers ae a we 1 kharwar. 


The usual prices are, one Mahomed Shahi rupee for 60 seers of unhusked 
rice or barley, and the same sum for half that amount of wheat or husked 
rice. No accounts are kept, as all transactions are completed at the time. 
Indeed with the exception of a few Mirza immigrants from below, there is 
no one in the country who can read or write. 

The domestic animals in Chitral are ponies, donkeys, cattle, sheep, goats, 
and poultry. Ponies are fairly numerous, and every 
man of any position invariably rides. Very few are 
bred in the country, most of them are imported from Badakshan. 
Donkeys are much used for local traffic, and are the most suitable 

transport for the narrow difficult; paths, which constitute the highways 

in this mountainous country. The cattle are small and apparently are 
not very numerous. Enormous flocks of sheep and goats are main- 
tained. The sheep are small, but of good quality. The poultry are superior 
to what one sees in India, Hounds and hawks are kept by all well-to-do 
persons for sporting purposes. Many too are sent by the Mehtar as 
presents to neighbouring chiefs. Chitral is famous for its hawks and fal- 
cons, and nowhere is the pastime of hawking carried to greater perfection. 
The wild animals most commonly seen are ibex, maikhor, urial, and bear. 
These of course are found only in the mountains. Small game is scarce 
except chikor and pigeon, which abound. The principal fruits of the coun- 
try are grapes, apricots, mulberries, apples, walnuts, pomegranates, pears, 
and melons. The grapes are of several different kinds and of excellent 
quality. Apricots abound, and are dried in large quantities for export or 
winter use. The melons are of very superior flavour. 

Wheat, barley, and Indian corn, _are the most common grains, but below 
Bainas rice is very largely grown, and the Chitrél rice has a great reputation 


* This is the Kurus, worth about 160 or 160 r Iti or in Khe 
It inalso called the Yembu in Yorkand, upees, is current in Khoten, 
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in all the surrounding countries. At high altitudes millet is, of course, the 
principal grain. ‘ ‘ be 

The soil is generally rich and fertile wherever irrigated, but owing to 
the mountainous nature of the country and the rocky character of its 
soil the cultivable area is extremely limited, above Raishim only one 
crop is reaped, but below two crops are obtained. Wheat and barley are the 
spring crops—rice, Indian corn, millet, and dhall the autumn. 

The country is very deficient in timber trees, until Kalashgam, and the 
Shishi Gol are reached. In this, the southern portion of Chitral, deodars are 
plentiful. In the valleys generally besides fruit trees, the chenar, 
poplar and willow, are the only trees of any size, and these are only found 
in the villages or along watercourses. Firewood is consequently a great 
difficulty. 

As regards the military resources of Chitré], as already stated, all male 
adults are liable, as occasion requires, to be called 
out for military service, and receive in return 
grants of land either free of revenue or at diminished rates. ‘Ihe more 
substantial landholders are responsible for mustering 200 or 300 retainers 
each. : 

The Mehtar estimates his available armed force at 8,000 men, of which 
3,000 would be from Yasin and Mastij, for the defence of the Eastern passes, 
and 5,000 from Chitral, for the defence of the Southern and Western 
passes. 

The weapon most in use with the Chitrdlis is the primitive matchlock. 
These are either made at Madalasht* in the Shishi Ku (Shushai Dara) or 
imported from Badakshin. Flint locks from Badakshan, and percussion 
muskets of Russian manufacture are also imported to a small extent. 

A few firearms, such as sporting guns, and stolen Sniders or Martinis find 
their way from Peshawar. Inferior gunpowder is manufactured in the coun- 
try. Lead in quantities sufficient for local use is found in the country. 

In 1885, the British Government presented the Mehtar with 120 short 

Snider rifles and 200 smooth-bore muskets. About 60 other short Sniders 
were at the same time presented to various sons and retainers, so that there 
are now certainly 180 rifles in the country. A proportionate supply of 
ammunition was also given. Besides firearms (which are not possessed 
by all), every man carries a sword and circular shield. The swords are made 
chiefly in Yasin. 
. Of cannon, the Mehtar possesses two 3-pr. brass guns presented 
by the British Government in 1884. He is also said to possess two iron 
guns, which were made by a native workman who came from Kabul some 
years ago, and four brass guns presented by Mahamad Beg of Kundtz. There 
are also a few Sher-bachas. ‘woof the guns are said to be at Yasin, the 
remainder are at Chitral, owing to the difficulty of transport in a mountainous 
country; and owing to the little knowledge the Chitrdlis have of the use of 
artillery, these guns are almost useless to them, except for the purpose of 
firing salutes. 

The Chitrdlis are active, brave and warlike with more than ordinary 
endurance, but they have no discipline or training. Scarcely any of them 
have ever taken military service. Their system of warfare consists in 
defending daréands, that is, narrow defiles closed by stone walls and towers. 

In the defence of these places rocks and boulders rolled down from the 


Arms and warfare, 


® Madalasht has to provide tte Mehtar with 60 matchlocks per annum, 
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heights above, play an important part. Their attacks usually take the 
form of ambuscades and night-surprises. There are not many forts in the 
country, and those even are of no particular strength, They are usually 
square mud structures of 40 or 50 yards side, with wallsabout 20 feet high, 
and square towers at the angles. Ditches either dont exist or are very 
shallow. The principal forts are Chitral, Drés, Shégoth, Parabek, Gobor, 
Drdsan, Masttj, Yasin, and Barkulti. 

The religion of the inhabitants of Upper and Lower Chitral is Mahome. 
dan, which has prevailed in the country from the 
time it was introduced into Khurasan, Afghan- 
istin, and Badakshan, in the earlier days of the Kaliphs of the honse 
of Omeyaé. The people of the north and north-eastern portions of the coun- 
try are Shiahs the rest are all Sunis. 

The ruling family are Sunis. Besides Shiahs and‘ Sunis, there: are a 
certain number of the Maulai or Rafizi sect.. They are found chiefly. in 
Injgam. 

The people are by no means bigoted or fanatical, and the mullahs have 
very little real influence. Formerly the-mallahs used to take tithes,. but 
some years ago the Mehtar appropriated these tithes for himself, and now 
the mullahs are dependent on voluntary contributions. There is not a single 
decently-built’ mosque in the whole country, Unnatural: crime is not 
uncommon, and nearly every man of position keeps one or more danemg 
boys. They keep their women jealously secluded, but chastity seems to: be 
a rare virtue. 


Religion and morals. 


Language. The languages spoken in Chitral territory are— 

1. Persian, which is spoken by the aristocracy of the country, and by 
the inhabitants of Madalasht ia the Shishika (Shushai Dara).. 

2. Khowdr, or Chitralig~which is the language of the great mass of the 
people in the country drained by the Chitral river and its affluents, as far 
down as Mirkani. It is also speken in the Ghizar valley above Pingal. 
In this dialect are many Persian words, 

3. Warshik, or Buristhi,—the language cf the Yasin. valley. 

4. Shina, or Gilgiti,—spoken in the Ghizar-Gilgit valley, from: Pingal 
downwards. 

5. Vtdydh, or Munjani,—spoken by the common people in Injgam, 

6. Langtrik,— spoken at Asbarath, Kalkatak, Bearai, ve, 

7. Narsat,—the language spoken by the Gabars in the Chitrél  valiey,. 
who oceupy the villages on both banks of the river below Mirkani.. 

8. Lunkho,—spoken only in the valley of that name. 

9. Bashgali,—spoken at Urtzen. 

10. Kalash,—the language of Kaléshgim. 

Education in Chitral 1s at a very low ebo. There are probably. not much 
than half-a-dozen men in the whole country who can read and write. 
Shah-i-Mulk is probably about the best educated man in the country. 
All correspondence is conducted in Persian. 

The climate of Chitral is, on the whole, temperate, but, owing to its 

Climate. higher elevation, and the nature of the soil, the 

; a extremes of heat and cold are somewhat greater 
than in the similarly landlocked valleys of Kashmir. When the Mullah 
visited Chitral, they had an unusually severe winter, and snow lay continu- 
ally on the ground from the 13th Noyember to early in March, during 
which period it fell four or five times a month. 
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The winter in question must, however, from all accounts have been 
exceptionally severe, for even at Mastuj, 3,000 feet higher than Chitral, it 
seldom falls in the valley before December. The winter is very severe in 
the Sar Laspir valley, the upper part of the Ghizar and Lutkd valleys, and 
in Térikho and Tirich. 

The country generally speaking is very healthy, the air being dry ard 
the water pure, but about Chitral itself there is a good deal of fever in the 


summer months. 

Biddulph mentions that the country is divided into eight districts, but 
this statement appears to be hardly correct. The 
probabilities are that the administrative divisions are 
censtantly changing. In 1885 they were as follows :— 

(1) Chitrél proper, 2.c., the main valley from Barinas down to Broz, the 

Ujab Gol and Latki valley from Shogoth downwards, under the 
_ immediate rule of the Mehtar himself. 

(2) Yasin, the Ghizar valley below Pingal, and Tuarikho, under Nizam- 

al-Miilk. 

(3) The Ghizar valley above Pingal, the Sar Lasptr valley, the Mastij 

valley, as far as Raishin, Mérikho and Tirich, under Afzal-ul- 
Milk. 

(t) The Chitral valley below Kést under Shah-i-Malk. 

(5) Injgdm, z.¢., the Latka valley down to, but exclusive of, Andarti, 

under Murid Dastgir. 

(6) The Arkari valley, including Andarti, under Bahram. 

(7) Aidn and Késd, under Gulam. It will be seen that the governors 

of all the districts, except Chitral itself, are sons of the Mehtar. 


The following is Biddulph’s account of the system of administration : 

_ ©The administration of justice is practically the will of the ruler, though 
nominally the precepts of the Sharyat are observed. In some cases the 
intervention of the Mullahs is useful. In one case, which came to my 
knowledge, they intervened to save the life of a condemned man who had 
murdered a favourite follower of the Mehtar, by pointing out that the 
Meltar’s injustice in permitting his favourite to forcibly abduct: the man’s 
wile had Jed to the murder. Small cases are settled by the district Ataliks.” 


Administration. 


“ A somewhat elaborate administrative machinery exists which was prob- 
ably instituted by, or borrowed from, the Shin Ras of Gilgit. The names 
of many of the officials are the same, though their functions differ, and the 
presence of extra officials with Usbeg titles shows that a new system has 
been grafted on the old one. 


“ The country is divided into 8 districts.* At the head of each is an 
Atalik, whose duty it is to collect the revenue of his district and to ¢com- 
mand the men of itin war. Like the Wazirs of districts in Gilgit, he has 
the right of releasing one man in each village from military service. Out. 
of the revenue of his district he receives 12 sheep, 12 measures of butter, 
20 measures of wheat, and a proportion of the produce of any mines. His 
land is exempt from taxes, and 10 families are assigned to him as labourers. 

_ He also receives a fee of one tilla, equal to 10 shillings, on each marriage. 
Next to the Atalik is the Chdrwélo, who has charge of a group of villages. 
The country being much intersected by side valleys branching out of the 











* Vide ante, 
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main valley, the whole population of each of these is generally under one 
Charwélo. He is directly respousible to the Atalik of bis district, and hay 
4 families allotted to him for service. His ‘ ¢shpin? is 8 of each kind of 
produce. With a few exceptions the office is conlined to the Ashimadek 
class. 

“ Below the Charwélo is the Baramush, or head of the village. He is 
particularly charged with the maintenance of roads, forts, and bridges, for 
which he receives a yearly ‘ éshpin? of 10 sheep, 10 measures of Lutter, 10 
neasures of wheat, and a proportion of the produce of any mines with which 
he is connected. His land also is free from payment of taxes, and he has 
the right of releasing 10°-men of his village from military service. 

‘Yo assist him he has an attendant, ‘ Charbi,’”’ whose duties are the same 
as those of the Zaitu in Gilgit. He receives a woollen robe and 5 sheep 
yearly, and his land is exempt from taxation. 

In Yasin territory, both on the Chitrdl and Wurshigum side, the system 
and titles of officials are the same as in Chitral, showing perhaps more 
stronely, the mixture of two systems.” . 

The above account requires some modification. The districts are now 
governed by governors or Aékims, who are in all cases sons of the Mehtar. 
lo some of these are attached Wazirs, Ataliks and Aksakals to assist them 
in the exceution of their duties. With the exeeption of the power of life 
and death, the Aaktims are absolute. There seems to be very little crime 
in Chitral, what there is, is generally punished by death, slavery, fines, 
torture, ot the stocks. In subordination to the rulers of the several prov- 
inees, there are several minor hékims, such as the Hakim of Ghizar, or the 
Hakim of Lispir. Below the Wazirs, Hakims, Aksakals, and Ataliks is 
the Charwélo, this official has charge of a group of villages. Biddulph 
says that the next grade of officials are called Baramish, and that they are 
equivalent to our village Lambardars ; but I think he is wrong, and that 
Bavamish is simply the Yasin equivalent of Chirwélo. Below these, again, 
are assistants called Charbas, who may be said to correspond with the 
Indian chuprasies, while Yasawals are the personal chuprasies of 
hakims, &e. 

It must be understood, however, that there is no regular system. In 
Yasin for instance, there are 5 Wazirs, 2 Ataliks, 4 Baramdshes, 1 Yasawal, 
and 10 Charbis, while under Afzal in the Mastaj province are 3 Hakims, 
and 10 Charwélos, besides Wazirs, Aksakals, &. Ina country where not 
x dozen men can write a methodical system can hardly be expected. 

It only remains to give a brief account of Chitral history and of its rulers. 

aks For its early history, the best authority, perhaps, 
oe y: is Biddulph, and his account is therefore here given 
PEPUALUN 
“The family name of the rulers of Chitral is Katiré. The name Kator 
seems to have been applied to the country in early times, before the present 
Katiré family was founded. Baber writes in his memoirs :— 


_“In the hill country to the north-east (of Kabul) lies K4firistén, such as 
Krator and Gebrek. 


* * * ¥ * ¥* 


“General Cunningham goes back considerably further ; but as his investi- 
gations alter all ouly lead to surmises, they have been omitted here. One 


thing only is certain, that Buddhism existed in Chitral before Mahumadan- 
ism. 
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«The earliest traditions now existing of the Chitral valley relate to a 
certain King Bahman, an idolater whose rule extended eastward as far as 
Patan, in the Indus Valley, and who dwelt at Mushedl in the Malkhé 
valley. During his reign an Arab army invaded Chitral by the Yarkhun 
valley, where they were met by Bahman. Among the invaders were two 
champions, who challenged individuals in the Chitral army to a trial of 
strength. - King Bahman, who was famed for his skill in martial exercises, 
accepted the challenge i in person, and for a whole day wrestled with one ae 
the champions in view of both armies, without either gaining the advan- 
tage. On the second day, when Bahinan offered himself to renew the con- 
test, the other Arab champion was substituted without his knowledge, and, 
exhausted by his struggles of the previous day, he was vanquished, and 
carried bound to the “Arab chief, who, by a curious anachronism, is said 
to have been Hamza, the uncle of the Prophet. Bahinan, consenting to 
render allegiance, was released, and the Arab chicf retired. Aftera few 
years, Buhman, by renouncing his allegiance, invoked a second invasion, 
which also terminated in his submission ; but, on his rebelling yet again he 
was put to death. 

’ “ Later, the country was ruled by a succession of princes styled Reis, the 
name which is also given to Gilgit rulers of Shiri Buddutt’s line. They are 
sometimes said to have belonged to the Makpon family of Iskardo. Their 
names have not been preser ved, but it is related that during the rule of one 
of them, a Chinese army, in alliance with a prince of Badakhshan, invaded 
and subdued the country. This is spoken of as occurring after the death of 
Abdillah Khan, the Usbeg. During the Chinese occupation, a Chitrali 
ravished a female slave of the Chinese leader, and a general slaughter of 
the inhabitants was -in consequence ordered. For three days the massacre 
proceeded, alter which the survivors were seized and carried off to Badakh- 
shin, 

‘Towards the end of the sixteenth or beginning of the seventeenth century, 
Chitral was ruled by a Reis who is said to have been of the same family us 
the rulers of Gilgit before the introduction of Mahomedanism. His name 
has not been preserved, but he was apparently a Mahomedan, as his tomb is 
still preserved in Chitral. There is some reason for supposing that he be- 
longed to the Makpon (Iskardo) family, as some branches of ‘the Makpon 
family still speak of him as an ancestor. He was childless, but adopted as 
his son a certain Baba Ayub, said to have been of a noble Khérasan family, 
who had settled in Chitral and ingratiated himself with the ruler. On the 
Reis’ death he was accepted by the people as their prince, and assumed the 
title of Mehtar, which his descendants still retain. The third in succession 
from him was Shah Sangali, who, being the first of the family to establish 
a reputation for warlike prowess, is often spoken of as the founder of the 
family. ‘To his son Mahamad Beg were borne twins, happily named Khish 
Amad and KhishWakt. The former was, however, wanting in ability, 
and was set side in favour of another son, Katir, from syhoni the present 
Katér family are descended. Khiash Wakt was established in Mastaj as 
a semi-independent ruler, and became the founder of the Khash Wakté 
branch. It is uncertain whether Yasin at this time belonged to one of the 
Chitral family or to the Gilgit rulers, but ii probably belonged to the 
latter. In the next generation, the extension of the Khash Wakté family, 
which was ouly arrested by the intervention of the Sikhs, seems to have 
begun, 
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© Kinish Wakt is said to have been slain by the Chinese at Koghizi, near 
Chitral, but the details have not been preserved. Though the Chinese figurg 
In many episodes of Chitral history, no tradition exists of the country hay. 
ing been permanently tributary to them, Khish Wakt’s son, Feramorz, 
was a notable warrior, whose exploits are still spoken of with enthusiasm, 
He conquered Yasin, forced his cousins of Chitral to give allegiance to him, 
and made himself master of the valley down to Chaighdn Serai, besides 
subduing the Panjkorah Valley and part of Swat. His nephew, Khish 
Ahmad, the second of the name, was ruling in Masttij when Chitral was 
invaded by a Chinese army in concert with the ruler of Badakhshin, Mir 
Sultan Shah. The Chitrdlis, unable to offer any effective resistance, fled to 
Mastiij, which was shortly invested by the invaders, The fort was strong, 
and the besiegers, trusting to starvation to give them possession of the 
fort, were satisfied with establishing a blockade. They were, meanwhile, 
harassed by Khash Amad’s partizans outside the fort, who inilicted some 
loss on them by feigning submission and leading them into an ambush 
among the mountiins. At the end of seven maaths, both parties being 
willing to make terms, the invaders retired, taking with them four hostages, 
As they passed Brep, in Yarkhan, each man of the inva‘ling army east 
down a stone to show their numbers. The great heap thus formed is still 
pointed out. Very shortly after this Khash Amad died. 

“This tradition is interesting, as helping to identify Chitral with the Bolor 
of Chinese records. Consanguinity did not prevent constant wars between 
Chitral and Yasin and though the Khash Wakté seems to have shown the 
ereater warlike skill, this advantage was balanced by the superior wealth 
and population of Chitral. Suliman Shah for a short time bid fair to found 
a considerable principality, but the incapacity for organization which seems 
to form so essential a part of all minds thoroughly imbued with Maho- 
medan tenets prevented him from making any adequate use of his vietories. 
eastward he made himself master of the right bank of the Indus as far as 
Haramosh, and forced Ahmad Shah of Iskardo to acknowledge his supre- 
macy. Bianji, which was then a flourishing place and formed part of the 
Iskardo domains, was twice besieged by him, the first time unsuccessfully ; 
the second time it fell after a siege of eleven months, during which Shah 
Katur of Chitral, taking advantage of Suliman’s absence, laid siege to 
Mastij. Sulimin Shah, by a masterly march through the mountaius 
seized Drasan, cutting off Shah Katur from his capital, and foreed him to 
licht ata disadvantage a series of actions in which he was defeated, and his 
son Makarab Shih slain. Being without resources, Shah Kattir threw 
himself on the merey of his victorious foe. Taking with him his wife, a 
sister of his conqueror, he made his way, on foot and unattended, to the 
camp of Suliman Shih, who received him generously and allowed him to 
return to Chitral after sweariug friendship. 

“After the loss of Gilgit his power rapidly waned. A severe earthquake 
levelled his fort of Mastaj, and this mishap was at once taken advantage of 
by Shah Katar, The Yasin force was defeated at Gusht in the Laspir 
Valley, Shih Kattr followed up his advantage by invading Yasin, and 
was aided in the invasion by a’ Badakhshan or Wakhdn force under Kokén 
Hee. Suliman Shah was, however, able to sow dissension between the 
allies, who retired to Chitral, and there Shah Katir put Kokain Beg to 
death by casting him from a high rock into the foaming river, and disarmed 
his followers. 
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“Suliman Shah was, however, doomed: to fall by treachery equal to that 
which he had himself so freely employed. Rahmat-ullah Khan, his half- 
Drother, born of a slave mother, conspired with Azad Khan, and introduced 
a Gilgiti force into the eastle of Cher, in Punial, where Suliman Shah was 
residing, After defending himself for two days in a tower of the fort with 
no aid but that of his sons and a few servants, Suliman Shah surrendered, 
and alter a month’s imprisonment was put to death by Azad Khin. He 
was succeeded hy Mir Aman, who ruled in Masttj for nearly eleven years, 
(ill he was ousted in 1840 by his brother Gohr Aman. 

“The annals of the Kataré branch of the family are of even less interest 
than those of the Khiish Wakté. They seem to have produced no warrior or 
administrator of any pretensions, while their records abound in treachery 
and murder committed by son against father, and brother against brother. 
No attempt seems to have been made to weld the whole of the Kattré pos- 
sessions into one principality, but cach ruler in turn, by dividing the 
country during his lifetime among his sons, has directly encouraged the 
continuance of the family quarrels and intrigues.” 

As above related, Gohr Aman became master of Masttj as well as Yasin 
in ISt0. Meanwhile Shah Afzal II. established his power more or less 
throughout Lower Chitral, and then succeeded that period of intrigue, 
treachery, and civil war alluded to by Biddulph in which the principal actors 
were Shah Afzal himself and his three sons, Adam Khor, Mir Afzal, and 
Aman-tl-Mulk, while lesser parts were taken by Gohr Aman and Gazan 
Khan of Dir. 

In 1854 the Kashmir Rajah sought aid from Chitral against Gohr Aman 
who was invading Gilgit. A deputation was accordingly sent by Shah Afzal 
to arrange terms with the Jama Durbar, and in pursuance of these terms 
Mastij was in the following year attacked and taken by the Chitral forces, 
but was shortly afterwards recovered by Gohr Aman. Shah Afzal dying 
about the same time, he was sueceeded as Mehtar by his eldest son, Adam 
Khor, but was soon ousted from power by the intrigues of his brother, 
Amin-tl-Malk. In 1957 Mastaj was attacked and taken a second time by 
the Chitralis at the instigation of the Janta Durbar. In 1860 Gohr Amin, 
the savage brute who ruled in Yasin, died a natural death, and was succecded 
hy his son, Malk Aman, Then followed another period of intrigues, 
assassinations, and petty warfare, in which Malk Aman, Pahlwain Bahadtir, 
Mfr Wali, Mir Ghazi, and Aman-tl-Mulk were all-more or less engaged. 
In 1870 Mr. Hayward, while travelling through Yasin, was murdered hy 
Mir Wali, the then ruler of Yasin. . This event brought about Mir Walis’ 
expulsion, and he ultimately either died in exile or was killed by Pahlwan ; 
meanwhile Pahlwan became the ruler. of Yasin and Upper Chitrél. With 
varying fortunes VPahlwan held this position till 1880. In September of* 
that year Pahlwdn had the temerity to attack Punial, which may he 
considered Kashmir territory, but his invasion was abruptly terminated by 
the action of Aman-tl-Malk, who took this opportunity to invade Yasin. 
Pahlwan was taken prisoner, and Aman-dl-Malk became practically master 
of all the territory formerly belonging to the Khish Wakté family. 

‘This he then partitioned in the following manner, v7z. :— 


(1) Mastij retained by himself. 
(2) Yasin placed under the rule of Mir Aman, uncle to Palilwan. 


(3) Ghizdr given to Mahamad Wali, a nephew of Pahlwan, and son of 
Mir Wali. 
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This arrangemement was recogonized hy the Rashiaie Government, and 
the Mehtar’s subsidy was doubled as a reward for his services on the occ: ision 
of Pahlwan’s invasion. Early in 1882 Mir Aman entered into an acree- 
ment. with Aman-dl-Mulk, renouncing in his favour all claims to the Masti 
district, that is to say to all the Khiish Wakté territories on the Chitral side 
of the watershed. Mir Aman’s rule proved unpopular, and Pahlwin stirred 
up intrigues in the neighbouriny states which ended in an attack on Yasin, 
He waited a temporary suceess Sad captured Mir Aman, but on advancing 
toward Mastaj the was defeated by Afzal-al-Mulk, the second son of the 
Mehtar. This success was completed by the occupation of the whole of 
the Khish Wakté provinces, which have since remained in the Mehtar’s 
possession. As described under the heading of £ Administration’ Nizam- 
ul-Mulk, the heir-apparent is now Govenor of Yasin, while Afzal-al-Miulk 
rules at Mastdj. 

It would have been useless to have given a detailed account of all the 
strugeles and intrigues which have led to this final consnmmation, but, one 
fact is worth noting, namely, that through it all, Aman-dl-Mulk has always 
managed to be on the winning side. The younger son of a family whose 
power, even in Lower Chitral, was by no means absolate, he has in the 
course of the last half century eradually acquired supreme power through- 
out both Upper and Lower Chitral. This result testifies unmistakeably to 
his ability. 

Amén-ul-Malk is now probably about 65 years of age (1885), but is still 
full of vigour, and his death is not likely to occur 
for many years. He is totally illiterate and 
ignorant of the world, but on the other hand he is possessed of 
ouch natural shicwdnces. He is both an intriguer and a man. of 
action; and being crafty, astute, and ruthless in the execution of his 
designs, he eelion fails in gaining his ends. Avarice is with hima 
ruling passion, and to satisly it, he is ev er ready to contract friendly 
relations, but he is thoroughly deceitful, and his loyalty cannot be relied on, 
his great ambition 1s doubtless to enter into direct. relations with the 
British Government, as such relations would he knows he more profitable t> 
him than his present position of subordinate alliance with Kashmir. 
The Mehtar has a large family. The eldest son is Murid Daslgir, the 
Governor of Injgam, a man over 30 years of age. He is, however, the son 
of a low born mother and is therefore considered of oo account. He seems 
too a man of weak intellect, and is never likely to take a leading part in 
Chitral affairs. 

Shdh-i-Jilk, governor of Dids, is the second son. Tle too is over 30 
years of age. Being the son of a Syaduadi, he is excluded from succession 
to the throne, he is, however, an able, ambitious man, and will probably give 
trouble when the Mehtar dies. He is certainly the best educated man, in 
Chitrai and has intimate relations with the chiefs of Dir, Bajaur, and 
Asmar. 

Sirddér Nizdm-dl-Mulk, the heir-apparent, is about 23 years of age. Both 
he and Afzal are sons of a sister of the late Rahmatula Khan of Dir. He is 
Hakim of Yasin and Tarikcho. He has exhibited no capacity for govern- 
ment, and is essentially a ‘man of pleasure.’ His character is mean and 
deceitful, and his accession to power is not desirable. 

Afzul- ul-Miélk, his younger brother, i is governor of Masttij and Murikho. 
He is about 19 years of age, and is a thoughtful and ambitious youth, of 


Ruling family. 
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{emperate habits. He devotes himself to his duties and appears popular, 
He is called the Sik Meh/ur (viceroy). 

Ghuidm is a brother of Murid Dastgir, and is about 18 years old. He is 
an active young man much given to sport. He holds Aidn and Késé in 
Jaghir. He has no following : 

Bahrdm, a sickly youth of about 16 years. He is Governor of the Arkari 
valley, and own brother to Shah-i-Miulk. Besides the above there are a 
number of young boys and children, Wazir-i-Mulk, Abdtl Rahman, &c., 
but these are never likely to have any influence in Chitral affairs, so it is 
needless to mention them. When Amian-tl-Mialk dies, there will doubtless 
bea desperate struggle for power between Nizam, Afzal and Shah-i-Miulk. 
This is unforturate, as the unity of Chitral, under a strong ruler acknow- 
ledging British supremacy, is of great importance to us from a military and 
political point of view. 

Chitral, commanding, as it does, several important passes across the 
Tlindaé Kish, as well as at least two good routes to India, that by the 
-Lwarai and Malakand passes, and that by the Gilgit Valley, must exercise 
a considerable strategical influence on the defence of our north-west frontier. 
(Biddulph, Faiz Baksh, Girdlestone, F.O. records, MeNair, Loekhart, 


Barrow.) 


Note.—The genealogical tables, &c., here given may be of use, 


Shab Khush Amad (twins), 


ozé, 
founder of the Razéi, 
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GENEALOGY OF THE KATURI OF CHITRAL,. 





BABA AYUB, 


an adventurer from Khorasan. 
Shéh Midhat. 
Shih Modad, 


Shah Sangal{. 





Mahamad Bég, Rémi. 





_ 


Sh4b Khushwakt, 





A sister of Rahmatul.ula Khan of Dfr, 


by whom 


Shah Katur, Tarfkulloh Niamatullah, 
founder of the Kush founder of the Kush- founder of the Térikullahf, founder of the Niamut- 
Amadi. wakti (See Genealogy.) ullahi, 
Shéh Afzal, 
Shéb Katur If, 
Shah Afzal II, 
Sh4h Mohtaram Shéh Aman-61-M6lk Mfr Afzal Shér Afzal A daughter A daughter (who married 4 INegitimate cong. 
(Adam Khor.) Mehtar of Chitral, (killed by Amén-fl- (a refugee, who (who married the Gohr Aman of Yastn.) Kokdn Bég. 
Milk.) generally lives with late Rahmatdla Khan p Yadgér Bég. 
the B4bé Sahib, in Dfr.) ‘of Dir.) ol’ 4 Mahamad Ali Bég. 
Married. Pahlwan of Yasin. Dahadar Khan. 
Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 
A sister of Gohr Amén, A Saiadzadi, A sister of the By different 
(by whom no children.) by whom 


1 Sirdar Niz4m-ul-Mé)k, married { 


1 A sister of Mahamad Sharif Khén of Dir. 
2 A daughter of Shér Afzal, 


2 Afznl-di-Malk married a daughter of the ex-Mir of Shignan, 


: A daughter, who married, P. 


Two other daughters, 


wan of Yasin, 


1 Shéh-i-MGlk married, a sister of Mahamad, Shar{f Kh4n, 
2 Bahram married a Sniadzadi. 


3 Wazir-i-Malk married, a daughter of Pahlwan. 

4 Abd@l Rahman 

6 Abd! Kariin Khin. 

6 Abdul Majid Khén. 

7 A danghter, married to Mian Gul of Swat, 

8 A daughter, married to Ali Murdén, Shab of Wakhan. 


D 
10 pute other daughters, 
Nu 


1, Murid Dastgir married to a daughter of Shah Abdul Rahim of Zebak, 
2. Gulain Mahamad, to a daughter of Kokan Bég. : 
3. daughter, married to Mahamad Sharff of Dir. 

4. Po married to late M{r Wali (murderer of Hayward.) (?) 


Khén of Asmar by 


slave girls. 
whom 


1 Amir-t)-Mulk. 
2 Shujdh-ul-Molk. 





3 other song 
and 14 other 
daughters, 
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(GENEALOGY OF THE KHUSHWAKTI (YASIN) AND THE BURUSHI (PUNIAL). 





THE KHOSHWAKTI. THE BURUSHI. 


SHAH KHUSHWAKT, : 


slain by the Chinese. 
(Ses Katuri Genealogy). 


a ee eg 


Shah Ferazmérz, Asmatullah. Shéh Alam. 

















Shéb Pédshéh. Shéh Burdsh, 
founder of the Burashbf, 
ze : 
Molk Anka, Kawat eas Sulfman Shéh, Bhér Shéh, Nur Sh4h, 
killed in battle with killed by Azad Khan killed in battle with 
| Mohamad Khén, Trakhans Burdshi, Mahamad Khén, Trakhant, 
| | ; 
Dur Amin, «5B AMAN, Mfr Améo. Mirza Aman, 
kiled in battle with lives at Chitral, 
Kashmir troops. 
MULK AMAN, MIR WALI, ” Mir Nabi, killed by Mfr Gh4zi, killed GHULAM MOHIUD-DIN 
Killed by Mulk Aman. by Pahlwdn (Pahlw4n Babdédur.) 
Pahlwén Bahadur. Bahddar, 
Mukadda Asmén, 
Péktan Wall, Fakir Wali. Abmad Ghazi. sch Waid 
Abdul RKah{m, 
Azid Khan. ‘ Khdn Bahddur, : Khén Déurén, : Khan Alom, 
killed by Tébir Shéh Moghloté. killed Géorfthum Khan, Trakhand, killed by Tahir Shah, Moghloté, 


Mush Kuli, killed, 
by Géhr Aman Khushwaktia, 


- 2 | 
ISA BAHADUR. AFIAT KHAN, 
present Ré of Gahkfch, 


AKRBAR KHAN, 
present Ré of Punidl, 


The above is abstracted from Biddulph’s “ Tribes of the Hindu Kush,” 
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The following list of the Mehtar’s family with details regarding them 
may be useful hereafter, when on the death of Aman-Gl-Mdlk the inevitable 
civil war takes pee 





hue 
Mother Children. Remarks. 
1456, 
(1) 1 Sirdar Nizdm-U1-Malk . Governor of Yas{n and Heir-apparent 














A sister of Rahmat- of Chitral, married— 
ila Khéu of Dir. (1) A sister. of Mahanad Sharif 
Khén of Dir. 
(2) A daughter of*his own uncle Shér 
Afzal. 


2 Afzal-i-M ilk Governor of Mastéj, marricd a daugh- 
ter of Yusuf Ali Khan, ex-Mir of 


Shigndn. 


3 Daughter Married the late Pahlwan of Yasin. 


: ee Daughters 


ae 


of Mahamad Sharif Khan of Dir. 





(2) 


' ; ‘ seat 
ASaind Zadi 16 | Governor of Arkari, married to a Saiad 


zadi. 


7. Babram 


8. Wazir i-Malk 12 | Has Broz as a Jdyir, married to a 
daughter of the late I'ahlwén of 


Yasin. 





9. Abdul Rahman 10 





10. Abdul-Karfin Khén. 





11. Abdul Majid Khan .. 





12. A daughter Married to Mién Gul of Swat. 


Married to Ali Murddén Shah, ex-Mir 
of Wakhan, 


13. A daughter ‘ 


6. Shéh-i-Miélk 30 | Governor of Drosh. Married a sister 
15. daughters : 











= a SS 












































‘ Remark 
Mother. Children. Aes emarks. 
oo oe ei 
. (3) 17, Amir-ul-Malk ste 10 | Has as 3 gagir the main valley from 
Narsat to Bargam onthe border of 
A sister of the Khan Asmér. 
of Asmar. 
18. Shujih-vl-Mulk ie 6 
19, Murid «| over | Governor of Injgdm, married to a 
| J 
30 | daughter of Shah Abdul Rahim of 
Zebak. 
) ; . pa heh ck 
20. Gulam es 19 | Has Aidnand Késti asa jagir 
A slave girl in Married to a daughter of Kokan Bég 
21, A Daughter ss Married to Mahamad Sharif, Khan 
: of Dir. 
22. Ditto “eee Married to the late Mir Wali, the 
rourderer of Hayward. 
Fp teers es 
(5) 23. Mahamad Sarwar Khan| 15 
A-slave girl . | 24. Jumah Khan «| 12) Jagir—Kogazi. 
(6) 25. Asfandyar oe 8 
26. A son (?) ots 5 
A slave girl . | 27, Sohrab oe 3 





Besides the 17 sons and 10 daughters enumerated above, there are 3 
infant sons and 14 daughters by various slave girls, one of these daughters is 
pare to Hazrat Ali Khan of Asmar, another to Syad Abdul Rahim of 
Zebak. 

CHITRAL RIVER— 
The main drainage channel of the Chitral Valley. From its source in 
Ghazkol to Mastuj, it is known as the Yaérkhin (q.v.) thence to Chitral as 
the Mastaj river, (g.v.) and from Chitral to about Asmar as the Chitral 
or Kashkaér River. Below Asmar, it is best known as the Kunar. Its 
chief tributaries are the Latka river just above Chitral, the Kalash Gol 
which joins it on its left bank at Aidn, the Barir Gol on the same bank, and 
the Shishi Ka (Shushai Dara) (q.0.). There are bridges at Chitral, Késu 
and Dros, the first only is good for laden animals. ‘There are fairly good 
mule roads on each bank of the river as far a3 Mirkani, but below this laden 
animals cannot be taken, moreover the Kafirs infest this part of the valley. 
The principal villages along its banks are Chitral, Bréz, Aidn and Drés. 
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Below Kési the hills enclosing the valley are very fairly covered with forest 
but above that village, generally speaking, they are rocky, steep, and arid.— 
Barrow. 


CHUGAM—Lar. 35° 11’, Lona, 74° 49’; Env. 8,350’. 
A villave of 20 or 30 houses on the left bank of the western branch of the 
Astor river. This is one of the usual stages between the Kamri and 
Astor, but there is very little room for encamping and Ratté is a much 
more convenient stage. ‘The valley is here very narrow and confined, and 
in summer the place is very hot considering it clevation.—( Barrow). 


CHUMOR KON—Lat. 35° 47’ 30”, Lone. 71° 50’; Enev. 4,900", 
A village on the left bank of the Chitral river about 5 miles below the fort 
of Chitral. It is the gugir of Khush Nazar, one of the Mehtar’s children, 
and contains about 120 houses. Chiumor Kon means ‘ the iron shve ’ in 


Chilrali.—( Barrow.) 


D 


DACHKAT— 


A nullah which joins the Astor river close to its junction with the Indus. 
In the map of Astor and Gilgit it is erroneously called the Misikiu. Jn 
the lower part of its course it is pent up by cliffs of rock and clay without 

- a particle of vegetation, and the heat in summer is extreme. ‘The elevation 
at the mouth of the stream is about 4,200’°—(Lurrow). 

DADANu BALSI—Iart. 36° 39’, Lona. ; Exev iz 
A narrow valley which, coming from the east, enters the Yasin valley at 
Darkot, up this valley there is a road to the Ashkaman valley, which is 
reckoned a two days’ journey and is practicable for horses. The valley is 

_ never much more than a hundred yards wide at the bottom, but in the 
lower part of it there is a fair amount of cultivation. ‘There are three 
small hamlets in the valley, vz. Gatanz, Sowari, Gurmeti, the last being 
the most westerly. Looking from a point 2,500’ above Darkot, the water. 
shed appears about 9 miles distant, and to bea broad level maidan, probally 
12,500’ above the sea, and certainly over 12,000’. The road up the valley 
appears fairly good.— (arrow). 

DAHIMAL—Lat. 36° 12’, Lona. 73° 17’; Exev. 8,200’. 

A small village on the left bank of the Ghizar river, most of the inhabit- 
ants live in a miserable little fort, which is situated on a rocky detached 
mound about 150 high. The precipitous sides of this eminence would 
render the fort impregnable were it not commanded within easy musket 
ranve from a plateau on the southern bank. Walnut and apricot trees are 
numerous, and in the bed of the river there is a thick jungle of birch and 
willow. ‘he main road lies on the southern bank. The people of Dahi- 
mal are Dangariks and speak the Shina dialect.—(Barrow). 


DANTL orn DANIN DASUL or DASUN—Lart. 71° 51’, Lone. 35° 50’; 
Exev. 5,000’. . 
A large village in the Chitral, valley on the left bank of the river, opposite 
the Chitral Fort. It lies ona long gentle slope and is well cultivated. 
The village coutains about 150 houses and is well stocked with fruit trees 
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and Chenars. Dapil is connected with Chitraél by a substantial bridge 
practicable for laden animals.—( Barrow.) 


DARBAND— Lar. 36° 38’, Lona. 72° 55’; Etev. 9,100’. 

A fortified position in the Yarkhin valley, which closes the route from 
Baroghil to Mastij. It is situated a mile and a half above the junction of 
the Gazan river. It consists of a line of towers and sungars carried across 
the valley and completely closing it, the flanks being covered by precipitous 
cliffs which are utterly inaccessible. There are 3 towers on the left bank, 
one on an island, and four on the right bank. The total length of the line 
may be about 400 yards. It was here that the Chitralis utterly routed 
Mahamad Shah’s force from Badakshan.—(Barrow.) 


DARBAND—Lat. 36° 9’ 80”, Lone. 73° 6’; Exnv. 9,600’. 

A fortified position on the right bank of the Ghizar river between Chashi 
and Pingal. It consists merely of a low stone tower and a stone wall and 
is of no strength.—(Barrow,) 

DARBAND-I-DARKOT—Lat. 36° 41’, Lona. 73° 27'; Exvsv. 9,650’. 
A spur which projects across the valley of the Darkot torrent about 3 miles 
from Darkot and 500’ or so above it. It is on the right bank of the 
stream, which rounds it through a narrow gorge with precipitous sides. 
This gorge is about 20’ wide and 800’ deep. On the crest of the spur, 
which is about 300 yards long, are some old fortifications. ‘The position is 
an excellent ene and completely commands the road.—(Barrow.) 

DARBAND-I-DORA H—Lar. 36° 1’, Lone. 71° 29’; Evzv. 8,600’. 

A line of towers and sangars, mostly in a ruinous condition, which are built 
across the valley on the Dorah route about 44 miles above Parabek, and 3 
miles south of Gabar fort. This line of fortifications 1s quite worthless and 
is situated in about as unsuitable position -as could well be found. The 
valley hereabouts is narrow and stony, and quite devoid of vegetation.— 
(Burrow). 

DARBAND-I-GHIZAR— Lat. 36° 9’, Lone. 72° 48’ ; Evev. 10,600’. 

A fortified defile, on the road Letween Ghizar and ‘Terd, and close to the 
latter place. T’rom Ghizar there is an ascent of about 600’ to this point. 
The road here turns a corner under a gloomy mass of precipitous crags and 
landships. This ccrner is fortified by a stone wall. The road is fairly 
good, though the ground is extremely difficult. To the left (south) in a 
decp gorge runs the Ghizar river.—( Barrow.) 

DARKOT— Lar. 36° 39’, Lone. 73° 29’; Enev. 9,160’. 

A village in the Yasin division of Chitral, at the southern foot of the Darkot 
Pass, and about 2 miles north of Yasin. It lies at the head of the Warshi- 
gim or Yasin valley on the north side of an amphitheatre surrounded by 
mountains from 16,000’ to 20,000’ high and watered by three large 
streams which, uniting just below Darkot, form the Yasin river and valley, 
Darkot being on the left or eastern side of these streams. ‘The village cou- 
tains about 40 houses, half of which are close together, the rest scattered in 
localities favourable for cultivation. It was near a grove of trees in the 
glen, and at. a little distance behind the village, that Hayward was murdered 
by Mir Wali in 1872. Apples are the only fruit trees which grow here, 
but. the willow trees are particularly fine. The position of Darkot is im- 


portant, as here the road fromthe Ashktiman valley by Dadang Balsi joints 
the mitin route from Yasin to Barowhil.—! Burrew.) 
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DARKOT PASS—Lat. 36° 45’, Lona. 73° 27’; Etev. 15,000’. 

- A pass over the watershed between the Yasin and Yérkhiin valleys, on the 
main road from Gilgit to Baroghil, the crest of the pasa being about 33 
niles north of Yasin fort. The real ascent of the pass may be said to com. 
mence just above Garkdshi (q. ».), and about 4 miles from the village 
of Darkot. The path up is at first a very fair one, though steep, and as the 
hill side is here covered with earth, no doubt a good road could easily be 
made. After about a mile and a half bare rock takes the place of earth, 
and the road becomes very steep and bad. About half a mile further on 
pass Garm Chashma, a hot spring + of a mile to the left of the road and 
several hundred feet below it. he road now gets worse and worse, the 
last half mile being alongside a glacier and over the rocky and confused 
débris of a lateral moraine. This ends alout 34 miles from the bottom of 
the hill, and here travellers from the Yasin side generally camp for the 
night before crossing the pass. ‘There is no firewood, but the rocks afford 
some shelter. From this point the road strikes obliquely across the glacier 
to the lateral moraine on the west side, up which it now goes for half a mile 
or so, leaving this the road ascends by an easy slope up a snow field to the 
ciest of the pass which is 15,000’ above the sea, and about 5,000’ above 
Garkdshi. At thecrest this snow field is about 600 yards broad, the moun- 
tains on either side being ahout 2,000’ or 3,000’ above it. Just beyond the 
crest a road goes off to the right which leads by a cireuitous path to 
Sarhad-i- Wakhan, this is known as the Sowar Shdi route (¢. ¢.) From the 
crest of the pass the road to Baroghil presents the appearance of a smooth 
snowfield from a half to one mile wide with an average gradient of only 4°, 
hemmed in by precipitous mountains from 3,000’ to 7,000’ above this snow 
field. The snow field gradually develops into a glacier and about 3 or 4 
miles fom the crest the increasing width of the crevasses compel one to 
leave the glacier and follow the very rocky and troublesome path along the 
lateral moraine on the right side of the valley. At about % miles from the 
crest the stream from the Darkot glacier goes off tothe left while the road 
debouches on the Dasht-i- Baroghil* where forage, wood, and water are all 
abundant. ‘lhe elevation here is about 12,00’, so that there is a total 
descent of about 3,000’. The distance from Darkot may be put down at 16 
or 17 miles, but as it takes at least 12 hours, the march is always divided 
into two travellers halting either at the foot of the pass on the south 
side, or on the moraine near the top of the pass. 

On the whole the pass must be characterized as a difficult one, the last 
2,000’ of ascent are very steep rocky, and difficult, while the descent thongh 
easy as far as the gradicnt is concerned, is rendered difticult first by snow, 
then by crevasses, and finally by the rocky nature of the path. It is con- 
sidered a practicable route for laden animals, but is really only so for local 
animals, accustomed to these bad roads. Indian mules could certainly never 
carry their loads over. The pass is usually open for 5 or 6 months. Men 
on foot can use it for 2 or 8 months longer. There ts very little traffic by 
the Darkot Pass, and it can never be an important line of communica- 
tions.— ( Barrow.) 


DARUSH— 
Vide “ Dros.” 


Pe Cas pe eee Se 8 a es 
* The plain on both sides of the Yirkhdn river is called the Dusht-i-Baroghil, The Buroghil 
Pass is of course on the north side of the river. : 
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DASHKIN—Sat. 35° 28’, Lona, 74° 49’; Enev. 7,900’, 
A village about 12 miles below Astor and about a mile from the left bank 
of the river. The country round is excessively bare, rocky and arid, but at 
Dashkin the hill slopes are irrigated by one or two fine streams anda 
considerable extent of terraced fields has been brought under cultivation, 
At Dashkin there are 25 houses, 4 water mills and a du77—the houses 
all built of rubble and mud.—( Barrow.) 


DASHT-I-BAROGHAL— 

The name applied to the elevated pasture lands between the Darkot Pasg 
and Wakhan, and includes not only the Baroghil Pass (q. v.), but also the 
triangular pasture land between the Chatiboi stream and the Yarkhun 
river. Its elevation varies from 12,000’ to 12,500%. It is covered with the 
richest pasturage and patehes of scrub jungle. Water is plentiful. The 
Yarkhun river which divides the Dashé in two is impassable except by the 
bridge and this now (1885) is broken down. The portion of the ashi 
south of the Yarkhiu river appears also to be known as the Chatibof plain. 
(vide Chatibot).—(Barrow.) 


DASHT-I-TAUS—Lar. 36° 23’, Lone. 78° 23’; Exrv. 8,300’, 

A level aJJuvial plain about 3 miles long on 1 broad on the right bank 
of the Yasin river and just north of the Nasbir stream. On it are the 
traces of a fortified town, while the remains of irrigation channels show 
the place was once cultivated. There would be no difficulty in again 
bringing this plain under cultivation, as it can casily be irrigated from the 
Nasbir Gol. Should it ever be necessary to locate a force in Yasin, this 
would be the site for a cantenment.—(Barvow.) 


DAYIN—Lart. 36° 22’, Lona. 37° 54’; Exgv. 7,560’. 
A small hamlet of 8 or 10 houses on the right bank of the Askiman river 
opposite Chatorkand. From here there is a road to the Yasin valley by the 
Asumbar ravine (g.v.) Manduri in the Yasin Valley is two long marches 
distant. Asthereis no bridge across the Ashkiman river, the place is 


unapproachable in summer except by swimming.— (Sepoy Surveyor Nawab 
Khan.) 


DIGIRI—lat. 36° 4’, Lona. 71° 25’; Exev. 10,300’. 
A small Kafir settlement on the Dordh Pass route, in Injgim between 
Gabar and Shah Salim. It lies on the right bank of the Dorah stream. 
The Kafirs who dwell here are Bashgalis who were driven out of the Arna- 
wai Valley of Kafiristin a few years ago. The colony only consists of 
about half a dozen families, who lead a miserable existence, as millet is the 
only grain that will grow on their lands, Digiri is the highest habitation in 
Injgim. There are no trees here.—( Burrow.) 

DIZG—Lar. 36° 28’, Lone. 72°45’; Exev. 8,400’. 
A large village in Yarkhén Pain on the right bank of the river, and some 
little distance from it at the top of a great fan. It contains probably 40 
or 50 houses. It stands near the entrance to the Khat Pass. Two miles 
below Dizg there is a rope bridge across the Yarkhtn river.—(Barvow.) 

DONICH—Lar. 36° 35’, Lona. 72° 53’; Ennv. 8,750’. 
A small hamlet in Yarkhan Bala on the left bank of the river. It 18 
situated on a plateau a hundred feet or more above the river. A mile 
below Donich there is a rope bridge across the Yarkhin river.—( Barrow.) 


ate 
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DORAH PASS—Iar 36° 7’, Lone. ; 71° 18’; Enny. 14,800,’ 
_A pass over the Hindda Kash between Chitral and Zaillik, in Badakhshan, 
eo called from the fact of two roads diverging from it, one south to the 
Siah-Posh country, the other northwards to Zaibak. The Dorah Pass is 
practicable for laden animals, in sammer, at all events for five months 
(June to October) while for men on foot it is open for 2 or 3 months longer. 

McNair in his recently printed confidential report says, “I can safely pro- 
nounce it to be the easiest of all the routes leading northwards from 
Chitral, especially when the feasibility of procuring supplies ex route ig 
taken into consideration. 

This opinion is absolutely correct. Now that all the passes have been 
explore, there can be no question that the Dorah is out and away the Lest: 
route hetween Chitral and Badakhshin. It is regularly used by kafilas 
with laden mules and ponies, and might with moderate labour be made a 
practicable camel road. The one objecticn to this route is its exposure to 
Kalir raids, but of lite years these have ceased owing to the increased power 
of the Mehtar of Chitral. From Chitral to Zebak is about 82 miles or 
8 marches as follows :— 


Miles. 
1. Shogoth See ase oes oes ar 13 
2. Drishp via ae +e Ses tes 11 
3. Parzin he was wae ses ods 7 
4. Shah Salim ade soe “ee bes 10 
5. Lake Dulferin or Hauz-i-Dorah Sed See ses 9 
fH. Gogardasht —... at es oe - 
7. Sanglich a eee eae eas “ 32 
7. Zebak hs any see aes 
Total ous 82 


A detailed description of these stages will be found in the Route Book 
(Part III). Generally speaking, the pass may, considering its elevation, 
he termed an easy one. West of Parabek there are no difficulties to speak 
of for Jaden animals and in the last 84 miles, the only steep pcrtion of the 
road, the age@regate ascent is only 5,500’, or less than 650’, a mile which 
{ives an averave gradient of 4, In ascending the pass a horseman need never 
dismount. In fact all the difficulties of the Dordh route lie between Para- 
bek and Chitral and these are difficulties which might easily be remedied 
with a little labour, as it is only for want of bridging scarping and smooth- 
ing that the road is a bad one. On the northern side the descent is stony 
and in parts very steep. During the summer months, in fact as late as the 
end of September snow is only met with just at the crest. 

From Chitral to the Kotal the Dordh route lies up the valley of the Latka 
river (y.0.,) and to within a mile or two of the crest it may be defined as a 
detile between high bare rocky mountains, From Lake Dufferin to Zebak 
the route lies down the Sanglich branch of the Kokcha river, through a 
similar defile. 

To save the trouble of reference the following extract is here given des- 
criptive of the stage between Shah Salim and Lake Dufferin. fe 

‘Just beyond Shih Salim ford the Uni stream up which there is said to 
be a path turning the Dordh. The ascent now commences in earnest. It 
is net very steep except here and there, and though the path is a rough 
one, it is perfectly practicable for laden animals. At1 mile pass a camping 
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ground known as Karoriez beyond which firewood is very scaree. At |! 
and 32 miles respectively pass the mouths of the Artai and Ustich Valleys 
on the opposite right side of the river. Up these two valleys there are foot. 
paths to Ahmed Dewana in Kafiristan. At 6 miles reach the /ofal (14,8007) 
the last two miles being very stony. In summer the pass is free from 
snow. The descent. is very stony but the ground is open and the eradients 
not too steep for laden animals, At 14 miles from the crest cross a shallow 
(orrent which flows down to the Hauz-i-Dorah, $ a mile beyond there is 
very steep descent to the Jake which is about 13 miles long and nearly 4 a 
mile broad. There is room to encamp here but forage and firewood are 
searee.” 

As regards the military aspect of the Doréh route, there can be little 
doubt that it is ¢#e only one likely to be used for hostile purposes. It is, 
however, a route easily defended. The passage of an enemy might be 
disputed at several points. (1) At the crest itself, but this position might 
be loeally turned by the footpath which comes down the Uni valley, it 
would also be a difficult position in which to retain a force on acccunt of 
the want of wood and forage and the extreme cold to which a force there 
posted would be exposed. (2} At the eastern end of the Parabek plain. a 
very strong natural position otfering many advantages, but liable to be 
turned strategically by the Arkari group of passes, (3) At Shogotha 
remarkably strong position which cannot be turned either strategically or 
tactically, and which in my epinion is by for the best (de Shogoth). 
(4) At the junction of the Lutka and Chitral rivers, a strong position, but 
one in which defeat would be ruinous and which can be turned by the Awi 
Gol.—(MeNair, Burrow ) 

DRASAN—Lat. 36° 20’, Lona. 72°51’ 30’; Ennv. 6,850’. 
A fort-on the right bank of the river in Marikho of Chitral. Tt is the 
residence of the governor of Murikbo, who at the present time (188) 1s 
Atfzal-al-Mulk one of the Mehtar’s sons. The fort is of the usual type a 
square mud and rubble structure with towers at the angles. There is no 
village called Drasan, but there are over a dozen small hamlets round it 
within say two miles which may be included in the township of Drdsan 
such as:—Wariin, Torigrita, Karath, Sarath, Yandel, Awardkh, Sstan, 
&e., which together contain nearly 300 houses. ‘There is a good deal of 
level ground about Drdsan, an: supplies are plentiful. About a mile above 
Drasan a bridge crosses the river.—( Burrow.) 

DRASAN (District)— 
One of the political divisions of Chitral. It includes Mérikho and Tirich 
(7.r.). It is at present governed by Afzal-al-Malk, who is also governor 
of the Mastaj district. The population of the district may be estimuted ab 
6,500 souls.—(Burrow). : 

DROSH (Darisu)—Lar. 35° 34’, Loxe. 71° 51’; Enxv. 4,475’. 
A fort and village in Chitral which is the capital of tbe Drdsh district. It 
ee on the left bank of the Chitral river about 27 miles below 

ritral. 

Drésh appears-to have once heen the capital of Chitral, and was then 
probably a larger place. Raverty speaks of it asa town with 10,000 ine 
habitants, and says. ‘All the chief men of the country have dwellings of 
considerable size in the capital, where they are expected chiefly to reside. 
Merchants and artizans also dwell almost exclusively at Dardash. It is now 
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(1885) merely a large scattered village of about 800 houses and a fort 
about 40 yards square with square towers at the angles. It is built of mud 
and stone. Cultivation is very extensive, water is abundant and fruit trees 
grow in profusion. There is plenty of open ground for encamping and 
both forage and firewood can be obtained in abundance. At Drdsh, there is 
a substantial wooden bridge across the river but as it only consists of two 
beams, it is not practicable for horses, It might be easily impreved, The 
fort is the residence of Shah-i-Mulk, governor of the district.—(Raverty, 
Barrow.) 
DROSH, on DARUSH (District) — 
The southern division of Chitral. It extends from Topkhana-i-Kesi to the 
Asmar border. Its eastern boundary being the Lowarai range, and its 
western the mountains of Kafiristan and Kaldshgim. The Cistrict is 
governed by Shah-i-Malk one of the Mehtar’s sons, a well educated man, 
who has considerable influence ia Dir, Asmar and Bajawar. The southern 
portion of the disttict, that is to say, from Ndrkani to Bailim, is held in 
jagit by Amir-i-Mulk, a son of the Mehtar, by a daughter of the Khan of 
- Asmar. The hill sides in the Drdsh district are well clothed with wood 
and present a pleasing contrast to the bare mountains met with elsewhere 
in Chitral. .The population of the whole district has been estimated at 
6,000 souls Each house has to furnish a fighting man armed with match- 
lock or bow, so that the district can turn out over a thousand fighting men. 
Two crops of wheat are annually raised in the district. Cotton also is 
grown in small quantities. Timber is exported from the district, being 
floated down to Nowshera Cattle and sheep are comparatively scarce. 
The principal place, in fact the only large one, is Drdsh (¢.0.) ‘Lhere are, 
however, two miserable forts at Kalkatak and Naghar. The roads 
throughout this district are infested by Kafirs. The only bridge across the 
Chitral river is that at Drésh.—( Barrow, Me Nair.) 
DRUSHP—Lar. 35° 59’, Lone. 71° 38’; Erxv. 7,000’. 
A village in Injgim (g. .), on the left bank of the Lutku river, about 24 
miles above Chitral on the Doréh Pass route. It is the residence of Murid 
Dastgir, the governor of Injgim who lives in an insignificant sort of fort, 
a square building of about 40 yards side with one tower on the west face. 
The village contains about 60 houses, and in the Murdan valley behind the 
fort there is a good deal of cultivation. Fruit trees are common. Up the 
Murdan valley there is a difficult route leading to the Agram Pass. 
Drdshp is usually made the second stage from Chitral to the Dorah. There 
is ample room for encamping here and firewood is procurable. At Drdshp 
the Lutkd river is crossed by a bridge 60’ long and 3° broad. A mile 
beyond are some hot springs “vide” Izh.—(Barrow.) 
DUIAN—Lar. 35° 31’, Lona. 74° 44; Exvrv. 8,500" 
A small fortified hamlet in the Astor valley on the old Haté Pir road which 
it was built to protect. from Childsi raids. The fortifications consist only 
o£ two towers built of rubble mud and timber, which are held by a 
garrison of 50 sepoys. Water from a stream which irrigates the terraced 
fields around it. Forage and firewood abundant on the hill sides above.— 
(Barrow.) 
DUMAN—Lart. 36° 20’ 30’, Lona. 73° 24 0”; Exxv. 8,100. — 
A small village in Yasin, about 2 miles below Yasin fort on the right bank 
of the river, It consists of about 50 houses inhabited chiefly by Dams. 
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‘There is ¢ great profusion of fruit trees, chiefly apricot, about the village, 
A mile below Duman there is a bridge about 20 yards long and 4’ wide 
across the river.—(7/e Mullah, Barrow.) 
DUMS— J ; 

A Dard caste who correspond to the low-eastes of India and Kashmir. They 
are musicians, blacksmiths, and leather-workers, and are found through. 
out the Dard countries. They appear to be most numerous in Yasin, 
Nigar and Childs, in which latter place they form a sixth of the population, 
A number of Dams are always in attendance on Mehtars, Rds, and other 
Dard chiefs in order to play at dances, at the National game of yhal or 
polo and to welcome visitors of note—(7he Mullah, Biddulph.) 
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EMIR DIL—Lart. 36° 2’, Lona. 71° 28’; Ennv. 8,90’. 
A small halmet on a knoll in the valley leading up to the Doréh Pass, about 
two miles below Gabar. It is a miserable place devoid of trees. It lies op- 
posite the Gao Dara, a path way leading into Kafiristan.—( Barrow.) 
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GABAR—Lat. 36° 3, Lone. 71° 27’; Exrv. 9,200’. 
A Chitrali Fort on the Doréh Pass route about 37 miles from Chi(ril and 
9 miles from the Dorah Kotal. There is no village and the fort. which lies 
on the left bank of the river was only built about 1880, as a protection 
against hafir raids from the Zidig Pass. The fort is a square mud and 
boulder structure about 50 yards square with towers at the anvles. It lies 
just opposite the mouth of the Zidig Pass. The valley about here is quite 
level for a couple of miles, and covered with low jungle of willow and 
birch.—( Barrow.) 

GAIRAT—Lat. 35° 40’, Lona. 71° 43’; Eiev. 4,650. 
A small village on the left bank of the Chitral river opposite the mouth of 
the Barir Gol. It is situated on a plateau like promontory 100’ or more 
above the river. It contains about 20 houses and is the private property 
of Bahrém one of the sons of the Mehtar. Jt was formerly a Jager of the 
present Khan of Dir inherited from his mother a Chitral Princess, but was 
bought by Bahram. Gairat is also known as Bibi Kala or Chargi-kot.— 
( Barrow.) 

GAKUCH—Lar, 36° 10’, Lona. 73° 60’; Etev. 7,200’. 
A village fort in Punial on the right bank of the Gilgit river. It stand on 
a knob of rock about a mile from the river and 700’ above it. his knob 
crops out of the stony plateau lying between the mountains and the cliffs 
which hem in the river. There is a considerable amount of cultivation 
about Gakuch, and fruit trees especially the apricot, are abundant. The 
poplar is also a common tree, Gakuch is a cold windy place where snow 
lies for about three months, only one crop is raised here, The place contains 
700 or 800 inhabitants who all dwell within the fort,as the place is exposed 
to raids. Gakuch is 4 stages, about 40 miles from Gilgit, with which it is 
connected by an execrable road. ‘The position might easily be made very 
strong, and it is an important one, as it overlooks the Ashkgman Valley, 
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and thus commands beth routes from Yasin. The fort is astrong one and 
eootains a spring within its walls. 2 

It is the residence of Raja Afiat Khin whose jurisdiction extends from 
Hupar to Gurjar. He receives a subsidy of Rs. 40 per mensem from the 
Kashmir Durbar. He is married to the foster sister of Raja Akbar Khin 
of Cher Kila (Drew, Biddulph.—( Barrow). 

GANGALWAT PASS —Lar. (?), Lone. 71° 35%, Exuv. 1,400’ (?). 

A pass leading from Rambér in Kalashgim of Chitral to Luddeh. in Kafiris- 
of tan. This route is not practicable for horses.—( Barrow). 


GARKUSHI—Lart. 36° 41’ 30”, Lona. 73° 27’; Evnv. 9,750. 
A Banda of Darkot on a narrow plateau on the right bank of the Darkot 
stream about a mile north of the Darband-i-Darkot (q.”.,). Here there is 
a little cultivation (barley) and good pasturage. Birch trees are here plenti- 
ful and on. account of the firewood thus affurded, this is usually made 
a halting place between Darkot and Baroghil.—(Burrow.) 


GARM CHASHMA— 
As this means simply “hot spring,” the name is applied to every place 


where hot springs exist. There are four, if not, more places in the terri- 
tories of the Mehtar, where such springs exist. 

(1) At Shah Salim (q.v.,) on the Dordh pass a road from Chitral. 

(2) A mile or so above Drashp on the same road (vide “ Izh’’). 

(3) In the Yarkhir valley on the left bank just above the mouth of the 
Kokgin river. ‘This is not a very hot spring, and one can bathe in 
it with comfort. A sort of basin of roeks about 10’ in diameter has 
been formed for that purpose at the spot where it gushes out. 
The water is strongly impregnated with sulphur. Its temper- 
ature is probably about 90° 

(4) To the left of the road and about 300° below it, balf way between 
Yarkushi and the Darkot Kotal. This spring is so hot that one 
can scarcely bear ones finger in it.—(Barrow.) 

GARTIGUL PASS—Lat. 36° 23’, Lone. 72° 13’; Exev. 12,820’. 
A pass leading from Drasdn in Mirikho of Chitral to the Tirich valley. 
It is practicable for laden animals. Starting from Drasdn, the-road goes 
up the glen on the north side of the fort, past several hamlets. At 3 miles. 
it reaches the open hill side, which it ascends by an easy gradient the 
ground being free from rocks and soft going. At 6 miles reach the crest 
which is about a hundred yards broad, and flat. From the crest there is a 
steep descent of about 34 miles to the village of Waring in the Tirich 
valley (Elev. 9,900’). Although horses can be taken by this route, they 
never are, as they are of no use in the upper part of the Turich valley.— 


(Sub-Surveyor Bapi Jédt.) 
GASHT—Lar. 36° 12’, Lona. 72° 80’ ; Exev. 8,500’. 
A village in the Léspdr valley of Dardistén on the left bank of the river. 
It consists of two hamlets about half a mile apart, the lower one being much . 
the larger. The two together contain about 50 houses. About a mile 
below Gasht there is a low isolated knoll which blocks the view down the 
valley and forms an excellent defensive positions.—(Burrow.) - 
GAZAN—Lar. 36° 36’, Lone. 72° 58’ ; Evev. 8,990". _ 
The highest inhabited village in Mastéj or Kashkar Build. It is situated 
about 2 miles up the Gazan river. 
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The Mullah gives the following account of fit: “ The first village met 
with on the Yasin route is Gazan, at the distance of 24 miles, 
the road keeps to the river’s edge on the left bank, and is difficult 
for horses during summer, when the water is high, but easy enough during 
winter. Gazan isin the Yarkhin District, and consisie of 20 honses, 
Owing to the severity of the weather, the people leave it during winter 
for localities on the Yérkhan or Mastij River. Wheat and barley are 
grown, and the apricot is about the only fruit to be had. The mountain 
slopes on either side are grassy, but have only a stunted tree growth.” 

There is a bridge across the river at Gazan which is 12 paces long.—(The 
Mullah, MeNatr.) 

GENDAI—Lat. 36° 18’, Loxc. 73° 26’; Erev. 7,80.’ 
A small village in Yasin on the left bank of the river ; it consists of about a 
dozen houses with a profusion of fruit trees about the village. It is the 
lowest inhabited place in the Yasin valley. The road from it to Roshan 
is not practicable for beasts of burden which must be taken e7@ Gupis, and 
»in summer tid Khalti.—( Barrow.) 

GHIZAR or Suinar—Lart. 36°11’, Lone. 72° 52’; Exrv. 10,000’. 
A village in the Ghizar valley of Dardistan. It is a straggling place with 
about 80 or 100 houses in all. There is also a miserable fort, well situated 
however on the top of a rock in the centre of the valley. The village lies 
on the north side of the valley. The river spreads out into innumerable 
channels just above the fort, and the whole centre of the valley is marsh 
land covered with low jungle. Opposite Ghizar the Ushu nadi joins the 
main river. The only language spoken at Ghizar is Khowar. The Hakim 
of the Ghizar sub-district (q..) lives here. Ghizar is surrounded by an 
amphitheatre of mountains, and is evidently an «ld lake bed which the river 
now enters by a narrow gorge. Shivar is the Shin name for the place. 
( Barrow.) 

GHIZAR— 


A river in Dardistan, which rises in the mountains south-east of the Shan- 
ddr lake and after an easterly course of 70 miles or so falls into the 
Yasin-or Warshigim river near Gipis. In the upper part of its course, 
t.c.. above Terd, the hills are fairly open, the valley being about half a 
inile wide, and there is a considerable amount of grazing ground, and low 
jungle in the river bed. Below Terd it enters a narrow gorge, from which 
it enters the ancient lake bed in which Ghizar is situated. Leaving this, 
it flows through another gorge and enters the Pandar lake. From the 
lake to its junction with the Yasin river, it Hows in what is practically a 
narrow defile between stupendous rocky mountains. 

The principal tributaries of the Ghizar river are the stream from the 
Shandir lake, the Chamarkand stream, the Chakalwat, the Ushu—a very 
large stream, the Barkati, the Chashi, the Bahutar, and the Balti. The chief 
villages along its banks are Tera, Ghizar, Andarp, Barkiti, Chashi, Kasham, 
Pingal, Dahimal, Khalti, Jinjrot. The road lies along its left bank as 
far as Ghizar, below Ghizar it is on the right bank. Below Pingal this 
road is extremely bad, but still it is used by laden animals. ‘he river 
is crossed by rope-bridges at Pingal and Khalti, there is also a wooden 
bridge just below Ghizar. In winter there are temporary wooden bridges 
erected below Jinjrot, and at one or two other places. Wood is very 
scarce in the valley of this river, except at Langar, Ghizar, and Dabimal. 
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In the villages there are fruit trees and poplars, bit on the mountain sides 
nothing but a few stunted, junipers. ‘The elevation of the valley varies 
from 12,000 to 7,300.—( Barrow.) 


GHIZAR DIsTICT— 
The whole of the Ghizar valley, as far down as Pingal, is included in the 
Ghizar district, which is subordinate to the Governor of Mastuj, the 
district of Ghizar is under a Hakim, the present (1885) man being Rabmatiila 
Khan. Khowar or Chitrali is the language spoken throughout the district 
he principal villages in the district are era, Ghizar, Andarp, Barkuti 
Chashi. The total population is probably under 3,000.—(Sarrow). 

A district of Dardistan, of which the chief fort and village are situated on 
the right bank of the Gilgit Kiver, 24 miles above the Indus. It combines 
the advantages of a central position, a good climate, and a considerable 
extent of fertile land. It appears from ancient times to have been the seat 
of a succession of rulers, who, to a greater or Jess degree, exercised authority 
over the surrounding valleys and states. 

“The ancient name of the place was Sarein. Later, the name of Gilit 
wae given to it, and this has been changed to Gilit by the Sikh and Dogra 
conquerors; but among the inhabitants it is still known as Gulit or 
Sargin-Gilit. Its identity with the Gahalata of ancieot Sanskrit literature 
has been suggested. A few remains still exist of ancient stone buildings, 
apparently of the same description as the Martund and Pandrethan temples 
in Kashmir. Their presence indicates that a considerable amount of wealth 
and scientific skill must once have existed in this remote valley, of which 
not even the tradition has survived. 

“The settled population of the Gilgit district, which is very mixed, 
amounts to about 4,500 persons. The language spoken is Shina, though 
the Shins are numerically inferior to the rest of the population. The 
Gilgit pronounciation of Shina is supposed to be more refined than the 
dialects spoken in neighbourioe valleys, but of late it has received a large 
infusion of Kashmiri, Dogri, Hindustani, and Punjabi expressions. The 
former rulers had the title of Ra, and there is reason to suppose that they 
were at one time Hindis, but for the last five centuries and a half they 
have been Mahomedans. The names of the Hinda Rds have been lost, 
with the exception of the last of their number, Shiri Badutt. Tradition 
relates that he was killed by a Mahomedan adventurer, who married his 
daughter and founded a new dynasty, since called Trakhdné, from a cele- 
brated Ra named Trakhin, who reigned about the commencement of the 
fourteenth century. The previous rulers, of whom Shiri Badutt was the 
last, were called Shahreis. The present Ra of Gilgit, Alidid Khan, be- 
longs properly to the ruling family of Nagar, but was installed as represen- 
tative of the Trakhané on account of his descent from that family through 
his mother, on the failure for the second time of direct male heirs. 

“The population must have been at one time at least six or seven times 
as numerous as it is at present. High on the mountain sides, up to an 
elevation of 10,000 feet, wherever the presence of water and the contour 
of the hill-side permit, the ground is terraced and levelled, showing that it 
was once cultivated ; but many generations have passed since its cultivation 
was abandoned. The period of greatest prosperity was probably under the 
Shin Ras, whose rule seems to have been peaceable and settled. The whole 
population, from the Ra to his poorest subject, lived entirely by agriculture. 
According to tradition, Shiri Badutt’s rule extended over Chitrél, Yasin 
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Tangir, Darél, Chilis, Gor, Astor, Hunzi, Nagar, and Haramosh, alt of 
which were probably held by tributary princes of the same family. The. 
first decline of prosperity was due apparently to the introduction.of Mahome. 
danism, by which the Shin kingdom was broken up into a number of 
small independent states, which, from that date, commenced to make 
periodical wars with one another ; but the final blow to the prosperity of 
the country was administered by the establishment of a warlike ruling race 
in Yasin, three centuries later. 

“A glance at the map will show that Gilgit is situated in the centre of 
the most mountainous region of the Himalayas. Nowhere else in the. 
world, probably, is there to be found so great a number of deep valleys and 
lofty mountains in so small a compass. Within a radius of 65 miles from 
Gilgit the survey maps show, amidst innumerable smaller peaks, eleven, 
varying from 18,000 to 20,000 feet, seven from 20,000 feet, to 22,000 feet, 
six from 22,000 to 24,000 fret, and $8 from 21,000 to 26,600 feet; vehile 
half of the tract thux included still remains to be surveyed. 

‘From Gilgit mountain roads radiate into all the surrounding valleys ; 
and it is easy to see how favourable is its position for the establishment of 
the head-quarters of a confederacy of small states. The lofty mountains. 
around it, though barren and rocky at their bases, are covered: with verdure 
higher up; and everywhere above 7,000 feet are thick fine forests, grassy 
glades, deep glens, and running streams, of which a view of the mountains 
from below gives little promise. Here the wild goat (C. Falconeri) roams 
in great numbers almost undisturbed, his chief Joes being the snow ounce: 
(F. Uncia), and the wild dog (C. Léwétilans), of which packs are sometimes 
seen. In winter, when forced down to lower ground by the snow, a few 
fall victims to village matchlocks ; but the number thus slain is few, as the 
Dards are not keen hunters. Above. the forest, where inoumerable 
peaks tower up in their panoply of eternal snow and glacier, ibex 
(C. Sibirica) are found in great numbers. The solitudes which they shaze 
with the red bear ( U. Jsabellinus), and the snow cock (7'. fimalayanus), are 
rarely disturbed by the hunter’s voice. On the lower and more barren 
hills, below the forest, are to be found numerous flocks of the wild sheep, 
At an elevation of 11,000 feet wild oniuns grow in great profusion.” 

The principal ditheulty in communication in the country round Gilgit is 
caused by the rivers, which in winter are shrunk to small dimensions, but 
with the melting of the snows become impassable torrents, bringing down 
tons of soil in their turbid waters. Many of the streams are rich in gold, 
specially those flowing from the great Rakipish Mountain. Gold-washing 
is only practised in winter, and then only by the poorest of the population, 
though, even with the rude apparatus employed, it is sometimes very remu- 
nerative. The gold is of fair quality, the best being 20 carats. The vege- 
table products are wheat, barley, maize, millet, buckwheat, pulse, rice (in 
Gilgit village only), rape, and cotton: of fruits, mulberry, peach, apricot, 
grape, apple, quince, pear, pomegranate, anab or sarshing, and melons. 
Silk is fabricated, but in very small quantities. 

The district of Gilgit may be said to be about 40 miles long, and that 
part of it in which lies the fort is from 1 to 3 miles wide. It is bounded 
on each side by steep rocky mountains. 

The valley itself contains stony alluvial plateaux of various forms, and 
various level above the river. The greater part of this tract is arid and 
barren, but, as usual, at the mouth of each ravine is a cultivated space- 
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The line of mountains on the south-west side of the valley is divided most 
regularly by these ravines. On the north-east the mountains are of enor- 
mous size. In front of each ravine on that side too, is the widespread 
alluvial fan with a portion of it watered and cultivated. 

The Gilgit province is divided for administrative purposes into I/dhas 
oras we should call them in India /eAs7/s. These J/iékas are Baro, Gilgit, 
Nomal, Bagrot, and Sai, each of which is described separately, Practically 
though, there is very little administration, and what there is is concentrated 
in the hands of the governor of Gilgit. 

The history of Gilgit—that is its reliable history—does not go back fur- 
ther than the commencement of the present century, when it was conquered 
by the Yasinis under Suliman Shih Khashwaktia, Azad Khan of Payal, 
or Punial, displaced the Yasinis, and ‘Tahir Shih of the Nagar family over- 
turned the Payal raj. Tahir left Gilgit to his son Sikandar Khan, who 
was ousted by Gauhar Aman of Yasin about 184]. Thereupon Karfm 
Khan, brother of Sikandar Khan, sought aid from the governor of Kash- 
mir, who, with the sanction of the Lahore Durbar, sent a force of 1,000 
men under Nathu Shah to assist him. Inthe meanwhile Sikandar Khan 
had been murdered ; so Nathi Shah, feeling doubtful of success, sent for 
reinforcements. When these arrived he assaulted the fort and took it by 
storm. Gauhar Aman, on hearing of this, fled precipitately to Mastdj. 

Karim Khan, brother of Sikandar, was allowed by the Sikh government 
to succeed to the aj, but Natha Shih was appointed military governor of 
Gilgit with a force of about a thousand men to protect the Raja, who on 
his side was bound to pay a tribute of 1,500 Adarwars of grain. For the 
next few years the country enjoyed rest. In 1848 Isa Bahadur of Punial, 
a step-brother of Gauhar Aman, took refuge in Kashmir territory from the 
hostility of his step-brother. ‘The Kashmir Durbar refused to give him up, 
and Gauhar Aman, encouraged by the disaffected state of the Gilgit garri- 
son, which had not been paid for a couple of years, irvaded Gilgit terri- 
tory. The people of Hunza and Nagar apparently joined in this invasion, 
pillaging five villages. ‘To repel this attack the Kashmir Durbar sent a 
reinforcement of 2,000 men with 4 guns under Natha Shah. This forced 
advanced up the Hunza Valley, but, falling into an ambuscade, was totally 
defeated, both Nathi Shahand Karim Khin being slain. Gilgit again 
fell into the hands of Gauhar Aman, but was shortly afterwards retaken by 
another force from Kashmir. In J852, however, the Gilgitis, tired of 
Sikh oppression, called the Yasinis and other tribes to their aid, and, rising 
In revolt, drove the Kashmir troops out uf the valley with a loss of 1,500 
men. Thus, for the third time, Gauhar Amdn became master of Gilgit. 
In 1856 Gilgit was recaptured by the Sikh troops, and Isa Bahadur of 
Punidl appointed ‘fhanadar. But in the following year Gauhar Amdn once 
more took the place. The Indian Mutiny and other matters now fully 
occupied the attention of Gulab Singh, and it was not till 1860 that his 
son Ranbir Singh sent a force to recover the country. Gauhar Aman sud- 
denly dying, the fort was taken without much difficulty. The Dogras fol- 
lowed up their victory by going as faras Yasin, which they held fora 
few days and then abandoned. In 1863 some messengers of the Maharaja, 
having been robbed and imprisoned by Milk Aman, the son and successor 
of Gauhar Aman, another expedition was sent against Yasin, The Yasinis 
were defeated and tribute exacted, 
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Tn 1866 Ilunza was attacked by the Dogras in alliance with Nagar, but 
owing to the treachery of the latter State, the attack completely failed, 
A general alliance against the Dogras seems now to have been formed by 
Chitrdl, Yasin, Tangir, Dérél, and Hunza, and all Punial was wrested from 
them. Gilgit was then besieged, but the garrison, 2,500 strong, held out 
successfully till reinforced. Asa punishment for this conduct, an expedi- 
tion was sent into Darél by the Chonchar and Dodargali passes, which 
dictated terms to the Darélis. Since then Darél has paid a small tribute to 
the Maharaja. In 1867 the allies were driven out of Punial, and Isa Bahdddr 
reinstated. Two years later the Hunza people made a raid on Nomal, and 
carried off all its inhabitants; but diplomacy arranged a compromise, and 
the Thum of Hunzé consented to yield allegiance and pay yearly tribute 
(vide “Hunzéi”). From 1867 to 1880 the history of Gilgit may be 
characterised as uneventful. Jn 1876 ‘Captain Biddulph was sent ona 
mission to Gilgit and Hunz4, and in the following year he was appointed 
Resident at Gilgit. This arrangement lasted till 1880. In September of 
that year Pahlwan, the then ruler of Yasin attacked and occupied the Cher 
Kila fort. Major Biddulph thereupon sent word to Government, and 
himself made arrangements to repel Pahlwan Bahadur. Pahlwan, however, 
suddenly withdrew in order to meet an attack on Yasin which the Mehtar 
of Chitrdl took this opportunity of making. The Government of India 
shortly afterwards thought it advisable to withdraw their representative. 
Since Pahlwan’s invasion the condition of Gilgit has been perfectly 
tranquil. In one of his reports Biddulph says : 

“Whatever the faults and shortcomings of Kashmir rule may be, when 
judged by a European standard, it has undoubtedly conferred on this part 
of the country an amount of prosperity and security which could not have 
been attained under the Kishwakté family, in whose grasp it would other- 
wise have remained. Freedom from the liability to be sold as slaves alone 
out-weighs the disadvantage of being ruled by men of a different faith. 
It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that, of the inhabitants of Gilgit over 
40 years of age, nearly half have passed some portion of their lives in 
slavery. ‘There is not a family of which one or more of their members 
have not been lost in this way. 

“‘ By a wise policy the Mahdraja’s rule has beeome exceedingly popular, 
and the inhabitants contrast their present flourishing condition and immu- 
nity from slavery with the state of their neighbours, and the recollections 
of the oppression they suttered under Gauhar Aman.” 

This is true except as regards the exceeding popularity of the Mahdraja’s 
rule. Itis simply accepted asa Ps aller. Revenue is raised in the shape 
of grain for the garrison. The people are also bound to furnish personal 
service according to the number of houses, which it is believed is nearly a 
thousand, every one of which can boast of a matchlock. In this way about 
six or seven hundred men are actually employed in various duties, such 28 
patrolling roads, guarding ports, and conveying supplies, 

The condition of the regular troops in the valley, was, during the first 
years of occupation very bad, and service in Gilgit was most unpopular 
amongst the Dogra troops. The arduous nature of the service, the separa- 
tion from their families, and the nature of the climate, all tended to this, 
result. In those days the troops were entirely dependent on Kashmir for 
supplies, and it took some time to make the Gilgitis understand that they 
would get afair price for the surplus food raised by them, Now the 
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system is well established, and the garrison is fed from the produce of the 

yalle y. The garrisons of Bunji, Astor, and other posts west of the Indus 
are still almost entirely sustained on rice grown in Kashinir. The carrie 
of this is a heavy tax on the Kashmir treasury, and altogether the oecu- 
pation of Gilgit costs about £7,000 per annum, 


Colonel Tanner m: ikes the following remarks regarding the vegetation 
round about Gilgit: “The pencil ‘cedar I have found continuously from 
14,400 feet down Yo 6,000 feet. At Molcha, 8,000 feet above the sea, near 
Minawar, I found one specimen with a girth of 30 feet. The Pinus creeds 
has a more Itmited range, as it grows only between 9,500 and 12,000 feet. 
The deodar docs not grow in Gilgit. The edible pine, or Magen: grows in 
Astor. tis also found round Chaprot, and thick forests of it gerow just 
below Gor, and add greatly to the picturesque appearance of that, settlement. 
Otherwise, the slopes, which are too dry to support other veectation, would 
he brown and burnt up like all the low ranges round Gilgit below 9,000 
feet. The chi/gozu may be said to extend from 7,000 feet to nearly 10,000. 
The birch is very common throughout Gilgit and grows as high up as 
12,500 feet. The upper limit of vegetation around Gilgit is pretty eon- 
slant at 16,200 feet, where, in favourable situations, a "few hardy flowers 
on coarse grass May be met with. Above this the rocks are stained with 
ichens. 

Beside the trees above mentioned, the tamarisk appears to thrive well in 
the barren valleys of Gilgit up to 6,000 feet. There are no oaks in this 
region, and the wild olive is rare, the slopes which elsewhere are covered 
with these trees here sprinkled with that dotestable plant, the wormwood, 
which ranves from 5,500 feet up to 11,000 feet. 


In the narrow vegetation belt reund Gilgit are many wild fruits. Wild 
strawberries abound, while wild raspberries, gooseberries, and black cur- 
rants are also found. —(Biddulph, Drew, Girdlestone, Landit Manphdl, , 
Vanner, Barrow). 

(ILGIT (Fort anp Vitnace)—Lart, 35° 55’, Lone. 74° ; Evrv. 4,890" 
Gilgit fort is a four-sided structure of Guu 10 yards ae with a circular 
bastion at each corner, two square projections on the north face, and a 
central bastion on each of the other faces. In addition to the main 
work there is a hornwork on the west face, in which the greater part of 
the garrison is accommodated. ‘This hornwork is abont 90 yards long on 
each face, The entrance tu the fort ison the south face by the central 
bastion, Within the fort there is a sort of keep, about 40 yards square, 
which contains the magazine and supplies for 6 months, A square tower 
overlooking the whole ‘forms one corner of this keep. The north face of 
the fort is on the river bank, which is here a cliff about 4.0’ high, the other 


{hree faces are surrounded by a ditch 3° or # deep which can be feadad 
on emergency. The outer walls of the fort are 25° high and where pierced 
by embrasures, namely at the bastions are 5’ thick, the pare apet walls are 24 
thick and are Joopholed. The armament of the fort consists of— 
3 brass mountain guns. 
1, gun of position. 
8 sher-bachas. 
In 1885 the ywarrison consisted of 880 infantry and 80 artillery, the 
latter with about £00 of the infantry are quartered within the fort. 
J 
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Gilgit fort, though a sort of Metz compared with the otber forts in 
Dardistin, is incapable of resisting an attack by an enemy armed with 
rifled artillery. 1t is completely commanded at a distance of 1,250 yards 
from the Barmas plateau whiclr is 320 feet above the fort level. ‘The 
precipitous mountain wall on the left bank of the river also completely 
overlooks it, and riflemen placed here would soon clear the parapets of its 
defenders. In 1871] the fort was partly destroyed by an earthquake, but 
has since been rebuilt. The village of Gilgit is on the right bank of the 
river, with the fort in its midst. Here the cultivated ground is not part of 
the fan of a side stream, but is a flat plain of river alluvium, 30 feet or 40 
feet, above the water. ‘The cultivation covers 2 square miles or so, the ir- 
rigating water coming from the nearest side stream. ‘The houses, which 
are flat-topped, are scattered over the plain in twos and threes among 
groups of fruit-trees. And there is no regular azar or any large collec- 
tion of houses, There are, however, a few shops close to the fort, which 
supply the wants of the garrison. The only other buildings of nete are 
the bungalow built for Major Biddulph, and a small hospital for the use 
of the garrison. The population of Gilgit, exclusive of the garrison, is 
probably about 1,000, elusive of the neighbouring hamlets of Khomar, 
Jutial, Barmas, Naupir, and Basin, which together contain about 400 more. 
The cultivated ground belonging to Gilgit proper extends for about 24 
miles along the river, and is from 4 a mile toa milein width. The irn- 
gation channels are fed chiefly from the Kergah river. The principal crops 
wheat, rice, and barley. Cotton too is largely grown. Grapes, apricots, 
and mulberics are the most common fruits. The soil is very good. As for 
climate there is no doubt that the place is healthy. ‘Ihe air is very dry 
and there is little or no rain. In winter the cold is never very great and 
snow seldom lies for more than a few hours. In summer the heat is great, 
owing to the bare rocky mountains on either side of the valley, still it is 
very bearable compared with the heat of northern India, perhaps, it may 
be best compared with Abbotabad, There is a telegraph station in the fort. 
—(Burrow.) 

GILGIT (Trusir)— 
The Gilgit éeAsz/, or Iluka as the local authorities eall it is a sub-district of 
the Gilgit province. Besides Gilgit proper, it embraces the villiges of 
Minawar, Sakwar, Dainyar, Jatidl, Khomar, Barmas, Naupir, Basin Bala 
Basin Pain and Hinzal. The total population is probably about 2,000.— 
(Bakshi Mulraz.) 

GUJATTI—Lat. 36° 23’ 30”, Lone. 73° 24’ 30”; Erev. 8,400’. 
A small village on the Jeff bank of the Yasin river, about 2 miles above 
Yasin.—(Barrow.) 


GULMATI—Lart. , Love. ; Eev. 
A pretty little village on the right bank of the Gilgit river. The place 
seems richly cultivated. Vines and other fruit trees are plentiful. From 
Gulmati there is a road up the Gulmati ravine to Darei.—(Larrow.) 


GUKRIL[—Lar. 36° 13, Lone. 72° 7’; Enev. 8,250’, 
A seatteres village in Chitral, situated about 24 miles west of the river. 
It hes alone the slopes of adeep ravine knowpas the Gukfr Gol, and has 
the reputation of erowing more corn than any place in Chitral. Neverthe- 
less it is a cheerless place wit? oily poplas anda few stunted fruit trees 
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about it. It eontains about 50 houses, The best road from Chitrdl to 
Drdsan lies through Gukir.—( Barrow.) 


GULAND GOL— 

A tributary of the Mastij or Chitral river, which joins that river on its 
left. bank about a mile above Kogazi. The main road from Mastij to 
Chitral crosses this river, which insummer is unfordable. It is then crossed 
by a pole-bridge about 20 yards long and very shaky. The Guland Valley 
is about 26 miles long, and its general direction is south-west. This valley 
is of some strategical importance on account of the direet communication 
which it offers between Chitral and the Sar Laspur valley. From Chitral to 
Rahman vid Mastéj, itis 7 marches, but by the Guland valley the distance 
may be done in 3 or 4 marches at most. 

Kot Daffadar Mahamad Nawaz Khan surveyed this valley in September 
1885, and gives the following account of it : 

The Kotal was covered with snow, and snow lay all over the ground for 
the first six miles. At about 84 miles down the valley a fine deodar for>st 
commences. At 15 miles one reaches the hamlet of Skur (4 houses), while 
on the opposite (left) bank is Shamkan (6 houses). From Shamkdn a road 
foesup aravine to Madalash. There is another road to Madalash leading 
from the deodar forest about 5 miles above Shamkdn. A mile below 
Skar the road crosses to the left bank by a narrow bridge across 
which animals can with care be taken. Below this the road is very 
stony and bad. At about 21 miles a valley opens from the south 
in which there is a good deal of low jungle, at 23 miles Galand, 
a village of 30 houses surrounded by cultivation and fruit trees. Here 
the road crosses again to the right bank. Below Guland the valley becomes 
a gorge. In the last mile of this gorge the river has to be crossed and re- 
crossed 5 times. 

Cattle can with care be taken across the bridges at these points, but they 
oscillate a good deal. 

From the above account and from local evidence, it would appear that 
the road up the Guland village and down to Rahman is practicable for the 
ponies of the country, but not for ordinary Indian mules and ponies. At 
its mouth the valley presents the appearance of a narrow winding gorge 
bounded by preciptious bare cliffs hundreds of feet high nothing could 
indeed be wilder. At its mouth, the Guland Gol is about 5,500’ above the 
sea.— (Mahamad Nawaz Khan, Barrow.) 

GU PIS—Lat. 86° 14’, Lona. 73° 28’; Exzv. 7,250’. 
A village opposite the mouth of the Yasin valley. It stands in a mass of 
fruit trees. In winter the Yasin river is fordable close to the village. The 
inhabitants are Dangariks, speaking the Shina dialect. There are about 15 
or 20 houses.—(Barrow), 

GURIKOT—Lar. 35° 17’; Lone. 74° 53 ; Exev. 7,800.’ 
One of the principal villages in the Astor valley. It lies about 7 miles south 
of Astor on the left bank of the river. It consists of 2 or 3 hamlets which 
with their fields extend over more than a mile of ground. The so-called fort 
is a miserable bury of rubble and timber. The Polo ground offers a good 
camping ground.—( Barrow). 

GURJG orn GURIOR—Lar. 36° 10’, Lone. 73° 54’; Exzv. 6,400’. 
A village fort in Punidl on the left bank of the Gilgit river, just below 
Gakich. It contains about a hundred houses. About a mile above it there 
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is a rope bridge by which Gakiich may he reached. Above it to the north 
is the high hill, or mountain, known by the same name. 

There is amaiciletable strip of cultivation above (rirji, stretching as 
faras the hamlet of Chipi, 8 miles above Girja.—(Mahamad Shah, 
Barrow.) 


II 


ITANDU R—Lart. 36° 31’ 30”, Lone. 73° 27°; Env. 8,780". 
A seattered villaze of 20 or 30 houses on the rieht bh: ae of the Yasin river, 
ahout 3 miles above Barkulti. Apricot. and ‘apple trees are abundant. 
here. About amile above Handtir the Yasin river is crossed by a shaky 
pole bridge about 26’ long.—( Barrow.) 

IIARCHIN—Lat. 36° 8’, Lona. 72° 30° 30”; Enrv. 9,250, 
A village on the night bank of the Sar Lasptr river in Dardistan, about 
13 miles above Mastij fort. The place contains about 100 houses, and 
there is a considerable amount of cultivation, also a fair quantity of fruit 
trees. It is the largest village in the Lispur valley. Just below it there 
is a bridge across the main river.—(Sarvew.) 

HARCUWO—Lart. 35° 27’, Loxa. 74° 50’; Evey. 7,700. 
A village on the left bank of the Astor river about 8 miles below Astor. 
It contains 20 or 30 houses and is the jdgir of the Rija of Astor. The 
Harcho torrent, though only 2 or 3 feet deep, is almost impossible for animals 
to ford in summer, it is crossed by a bridge about 20’ long.—( Barrow.) 

HATO PIR—Mar. 35° 33’, Loa. 74° 42’ 30”; Enev. 10,254, 
A great spur from Nanga Parbat, which juts out northwards, and forms a 
sort of promontory between the Indus and Astor rivers. The road from 
Astor to Ramghat has to cross this spur, and this certainly is the worst 
part of the whole road to Gilgit. Krom the Astor river to the highest 
point which the road reaches is an ascent of quile 6,000 fect and the zigzag 
road is very steep and rough, the whole hill side being a mass of rock and 
shale. ‘The descent takes laden animals about 3 hours, and the distance 
from the top to Ram Ghat is 5 or 6 miles. In summer ‘nothing could be 
more trying than the assent of this hill, as there is neither shade nor water 
en route. As may be supposed, from the summit a very fine view of the 
Indus Valley is obtainable. A new road has been made which runs along 
the lower slopes of the hill, but this it appears is seldom in a fit state for 
use as landslips frequently destroy it. If British troops ever have to use 
this route, efforts ought to be made to render it br acticable before hand. 


the road shown in the map of ‘Gilgit and Astor,’ 1882, is the now disased 
‘new road.’—( Barrow.) 


HAUZ-I-DORAH— 
Vide “ Lake Dufferin.” 


HINZAL—Lar. 35° 58’, Lona. 74° 14’ 80’; Enev. 5,150’. 


A small hamlet on the left bank of the Gi leit river about 8 miles above 


that place. It only contains about 8 or 10 houses, but is usually made the 
first stage out of Gileit.— (Barrow. ) 


HUALTI—Lar. 36° 26’, Lona. 73° 24" 36”; Euev 


nv. $100’. 
A small village on the right bank of the Yasin river, just below the junction 
of the Tui. ~ 
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HCPAR—Lat. 36° 10’, Lowa. 73° 14; Erey. 6,418". aot 
A spot which marks the extreme north-western limit: of the Maharaja of 
Kavhmir’s dominions, and ihe boundary hetaveen Puniil and Yasin Et les 
on the right bank of the Gilvit river. It 18 a convement Intermediate stage 
between Gakfch and Roshan, bat the camping ground 'S Murrow and con- 
fined. ipar, being enclosed by high steep rocky hills. is intensely hot in 
summer. Good water from a stream which comes from the south. Up 
this stream, two or three thousand feet al ove Mapar, th ‘reare traces of a 
large settlement in times gone hy. Just short of Mipar, on the Gikten 
side there is a very dillienlé Pari which might easily be defended by a 
conple of hundred men against any number. Jide article “ Wupar Pari.”— 

 (Barrow.) 

HNUPAR PARI—Lat. 36° 16’, Lona. 73° 45’; Evev. . 
A rocky spur on the right bank of the Gilgit river, betweea Gakich and 
Roshan, and abcat a mile short of Hupar (g. 7.) ‘This is one of the most. 
difficult places oa the waole road between Gilgit and Chitral. At 7% miles 
from Gakuch the road Lifureates, the lower path is fit only for men on foot: 
and is in plaees very dangerous-clefts in the face of the rock have te be 
crossed by climbering up notched beams placed obliquely from wall to 
wall, This path winds along the cliffs at varying heiehts from the river 
level to 5U0/ above it. The other path is just practicanle for laden ponies 
but is very steep and rocky. It rises a good thousand feet above the river 
and goes overa shoulder of the chiff.—( Barrow.) 


IMIT on IRMAT—Inar. 56° 32’ 30’, Lona. 73° 58’; Evry. 8,400’. 
A village in the Karumbar or Ashkaman Valley of Dardistan on the left 
bank of the Karumbar river. It ecntains about 40 or 50 houses, one-fourth 
of the inhabitants being Wakhi refugees who settled here in 1883. 4 or 
5 miles above Imit is Bilihang, a sammer village, the ground round which 
is cultivated by thes? Wakhis. From Gurja to Imit the road is easy, 
except in summer when horses must be swam round jrojecting spurs 
in two places. Fourtcen miles beyond Imit the route up the valley is 
closed by a glacier. This glacier a very uncertain one, and at times opens, 
when travellers may proceed, either to Kanjut by the Chilling route, or to 
Wakhan by the Ashkdivan or Karumbar route. These two roads bifurcate 
about two marches above the glacier. Imit shows signs of a large 
extent of former cultivation —(Biddulph, Senry Surceyor Nawib Khan). 
INJGAM— 
A district of Chitral, whichis ruled (1885) by Murid Dastgir, one of the 
sons of the Mehtar. It is the most westerly district of Chitral, and com. 
prises the valley of the Lutki river and its tributaries west of Andarti 
(q.v.). The Injgiim district is of some political and military importance, as 
through it lies the route from Chitral to the Dorah. The principal place in 
it and the residence of the governor is Drishp (y.r.). The only other forts 
inthe district are Parabek and Gabar (¢.v.). The upper part of the district, 
that between Barzin and the Dorah Kotal is barren, rocky, and desolate, and 
in fact almost uninhabited. If is known as Zdgistdn. Below this comes the 
Parabek plain (g.v.), with its fort and villages. Below this the valley is 
patrow, but villages and cultivation are met with at every mile or two till 
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Drishp is reached. Betiveen Drishp and Andarti the only villages ara 
Riji, Mach, and Muhgin. Of the tributary valleys the only two which 
are inhabited are Mardin and Bagtsht Gol. The total population of 
Injgim may be estimated at 3,000 souls. The inhabitants are mostly 
Manjanis, speaking the Yidgah language and belonging to the Maulai or 
Rafizi sect. Fruit trees are common in the lower part of Injedm, and are 
found as far up as Barzin. Barley and millet are the principal grains.— 
( Barrow.) : 


17H—Iav. 85° 9’, Lona. 71° 36’ 80” ; Exev. 7,100". 

A village in Injgdm on the Dorah Pass route about 1$ miles above Drashp. 
It lics on both banks of the Latkd river, and is well wooded, with fruit trees, 
Tt, contains about 40 houses, a bridge connects the two lanks. Izh, on the 
south bank, lies at the mouth of a tine valley—the Bagasht Gol (q. °.), up 
which is the route to the Shui Pass (g.7.). 4a mile east of Tzh on the 
left bank are some famous hot springs. The water is led into a hut in 
which there isa tank to receive it. The temperature of the water in this 
tank is about 110°.—( Barrow.) 


J 


JINDROT or JINJAROT—Lar. 36° 14’, Lone. 73° 26’ 30”; Exrv. 7,800’, 
A village of about 15 houses near the right bank of the Ghizar river and 
about 300’ above it. Its fields are irrigated by a stream from the south- 
west. There are a few fruit trees and good water, but it is not a pleasant 
stage being a windy place. The people speak the Slinadialect. In winter 
there is a bridge across the Ghizar river just below Jindrot, but in summer 
the only means of crossing is the rope bridge opposite Khalti.—( Barrow.) 


JHOPU—Lat. 36° 35’ 30”, Lona. 72° 55’ Exev. 8,300’. 
A village in Kashkar Bala, which is the highest inhabited place in the 
main valley, with the exception of a tiny hamlet of 2 or 3 houses named 
Tirbat, about 10 miles further up. Jhopu is a treeless place of about 10 or 


12 houses 1 mile above Jhopu the road to Gazan and the Tai Pass branches 
off.—( Burrow.) 


JINJORET—Lat. 35° 82’, Lona. 71° 49’; Exev. ‘ 
A village onthe right bank of the Chitral river just below Drés. The 
valley behind it, known as the Jinjoret Gol, is part. of Kalashgim, but 
Jinjoret itself is inhabited by a Mussulman population.—( Barrow.) 


JOGHU R—Iart. 35° 49’, Lone. 71°50’; Exezv. 4,900’. 
A village on the left bank of the Chitral river a couple of miles below the 
Chitral fort. 1t consists of two hamlets about a mile apart, the northern 
one of which is known as Dosha Khel. The two together contain about 
140 houses. Joghir is the jagér of the brothers Inayat, and Watadar 
Khan, two leading wazirs in Chitral. Opposite Joghdr there is a ford in 
winter time.—(Barrow.) 
JUTIAL—Lar. 35° 54’, Lone. 74° 23’; Exzv. 5,300’. 
A small hamlet in the Gilgit valley 2 miles east of Gilgit fort. It only 
contains about 16 houses, but it overlooks the whole of Gilgit and would 


be a good site for cantoning troops. It gets, its water from the Khomar 
Nala. There are several water mills st Jutial.—(Barrow.) 


K 

KACIHEN PASS—Lar. 36° 47’, Lona. 72° 305 Evev. : 
A pass leading from Rieh in Tarikho {o Kila Panjab in) Wakhdn. This 
prtss has not been used for many years, the road up to it beim elosed by 
an impassable glacier. It is higher than the Uchli, and never could have 
had much to recommen] it.—(Sab-Surreyor Bipu Jddé.) 

KALA NAGHAR—Lar, 35° 28’, Bona. 71° 47’; Exev. 
A village anl fort on the right bank of the Chitral river. The fort. is 
situated on a low rocky knoll an] presents a most picturesque appearance. 
There isa fair amount of cultivation, anl the place probably contains 
about 20 or 80 houses, The inhabitants appear to be as evod terms with 
the Katlirs—(Lurrov.) 

KALA PANI— 
A torrent which joins the Kamri Dara about 6 miles north of the Kota’. 
At the junrtion there is a very good ensumpng grounl Forage anl 
firewood plentiful. The stream which is about 20° broad is roughly 
bridged. Although the Kala Paniis the lesser stream of the two the 
inhabitants apply the nume Kala Pani to the whole valley down to its june- 
tion with the other main branch of the Astor Valley.—( Burrow.) 


KALASHGUM— 

The name of a district in Chitral inbabited by a Kalish Kafirs, who acknow- 
ledge the authority of the Mehtar and poy to hima small annual tribute. 
Kaldshetm consists of 5 valleys, namely, Bombarath, Ruambir, Barfr, 
Urtzan, Shttrgutz. The Jinjoret and Suwir ravines may also be added. As 
regards population McNair says “it does not exceed 7,000.” I should, 
however, be surprised if it amounted to 3,000. There are two roads 
through Kalisheim into Kafiristin, ez. the Shawal from Bumburath, 
aad the Gan:vralwat from Rimbtr, both are over 14,000’ and neither are 
practicable for horses. There is also said tu be a pith called the Zuanar. 
Kalishetim is well wooded an the villages well stocked with fruit trees 
and vinus.—(McNair, Barrow.) 


KALASHIS— 
A Kafir clan who were formerly slaves of the Bashgalis but are now snb- 
ject to Chitral. The Kalashis formerly occupied the whole Chitral valley 
below Raishan but were gradually driven into their present nirrow limits. 
The Fakir Mushkin of Cnitral are probably descendants of Kalashis. At 
the present day there are also some few Mahamadan communities which 
ave still called Kaldsh, such, as that of Siwair, Probably their conversion 
bas been made in comparatively modern times. 

The Kaldshis are a very degraded branch of the Kafir race, and half of 
them are now Mahamadans, They refuse to eat domestic fowls or their 
eggs, nor will they touch beef or cow’s milk. The prejudices are not 
shared by other Sfahposh tribes. The Kalaishis wear sunilar tunics to the 
Bashgalis (q.»), but they are gradually adopting coarse cotton garments. 
The women do not wear the peculiar Bashgali head-dress, but a sort of 
broad cap covered with cowri shells and with lappets hanging down. It 
may be noted as showing the former subordinate position of the Kalash 
Katirs, that a Kam Kutir on bis way to Chitral walks into a Kalash village 
and claims his food, &c., as a matter of right.—(Liddulph Barrow.) 
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KALKATAK—har. 35° 81, Lona. 71° 49°; Enev. 

A village on the left bank of the Chitral river about 34 unles below Dras, 
At Kalkatak there is a so-called fort which is more strietly speaking a 
rocky knoll crowned by. a few wretched houses and crumbling walle: 
Mahamad Amin says the place contains 100 houses but this seems an 
exageeration. There is here plenty of room for encamping, cultivation 
is fanly extensive while forage and wood are plentiful. ‘The people here 
spetk Chitrali among thenisulves, while below Kalkatak’ Chitrali is very 
hitile spoken,—( Mahamad . Amin, Barrove.) 


KAM RI—Tart. 84° 48’, Lona. 74° 58°; Evev. 18,160’. 
A pass between the Burzil valley of Gurais and the Astor valley on the 
Kashmir-Gilet road. After crossing the watershed the route follows the 
western branch of the Aster river through Ratt Chigim. This route is 
practical le for laden animals, and is shorter and, on the whole, easier than 
that by the Dorikun Pass (g.7.), but it is closed by snow for nearly six 
months, that is a few weeks longer than the other route. 

In 1885 the pass was closed ‘Ly sniw till July, but the snow fall was 
abnoumal. From Bangla in the Barail valley there is a steep ascent. of 
ever 8,000 to the first ridge, the hill side being bare of trees, but clothed 
with Inxuriant herbage. ‘Lhe road then winds in and out, up and down 
across the sputs from the Gatumi or Gctimara mountain to the crest of 
the Kamri ridge which is a well marked depression in the “range, 4 a mike 
from the crest the road desends hy a zigzag down a steep ravine to the 
Kamm Dara. The pass is not a dificult "oie when clei of snow, but 
under snow it ceitiinly is very difficult indeed. It is 61 miles from Gurais 
to Gurikot of Astor. In the Gilgit-Astor mip this pass is given a 
seecnd name, Réjdiangan, which is ‘neorrect. At all. events Kamn i is the 
only name one bears. — ( Burrow.) 

KAMNRI DARA— 

A branch valley of the Ast r valley of Kashmir, which may in fact he 
considered the main western branch of the Astor valley. 1t contains about 
12 villages with a totel estimated population of about 900 souls, all Diards 
speaking the Shina dialect. Both Sanis and Shias are represented, but 
intermarriage between the two sects is not allowed. The Sdtnis shaves 
their heads, while the Stias wear their hair long. The men delight in 
polo ard sport, Their arms comprise swords and matchlocks, and. bows 
and arrows. ‘There is no fruit in the valley, except the mulberry. Wheat 
and vegetables only are grown, The cold is extreme in winter and from 
December to March the people are confined to their houses. Wood and 
water are plentiful. 

Above Kattd the valley generally speaking is fairly open with plenty 
of good forage, but below Ratta it gets confined by steep rocky mountain 
The principal tributaries of the Kamri Dara are the Kala Pani, the Loia 
hola, the Mir Malik and the Ripal Vals. 

‘lhe name Kamri Dara seems locally unknown and the inhabitants 
gener: lly speak of the main tiver at the Kala Pani, the latter however at 
its junction is certainly tbe lesser stream of the two.—(Admad Ali Khdu, 
Barrer.) 

KARAL—Lart. 35° 42’, Lona. 71° 45’ ; Etev. : 
A broad fat. te pped deodar-clad hill at the end of the dividing spur between 
the Bumburath and Barir valleys in Kalashgam. Its general elevation is 
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about 8,000’, and if the water-supply be sufficient, it would from its nature 
and situation form an admirable location fora force observing Chitral 
generally, being within easy reach of both the Lowarai and Dorah passes,— 
(Barrow.) . 

KARUMBAR— 
This apparently is the correct name for the main stream of the Ashkdman 
valley from the glacier above Imit to its mouth But, as the valley is 
generally spoken of as the Ashkuman, all details are given under that head 
—(Barrow.) 

K ARIJ—Lat. 35° 55', Lone 71°54’; Exev. 6,200’, 

' A village of 50 houses on the left bank of the Mastiéj or Chitral river, 
about half-way between Chitral and the Guland Gol. Fruit trees are 
plentiful. Just beyond Kari on the road to Chitral there is one of the most 
difficult and dangerous Paris or cliff paths to be found with even in these 
regions. Animals must be unladen when using it.—(Barrow) 


KASHAM—Late 36° 10’, Lona. 73° 51’; Env. 9,700’ (?) 
A hamlet of 10 houses on the left bank of the Ghizar river 2 or 3 miles 
below Chashi.—(Bar row.) 


KASHU M—Lar. 36° 20,’ Lone. 72° 18’; Etrv. 
A village in Mirikho of Chitrél about 2 miles north-east of Drdsan 
fort. It isa scattered place containing about 150 houses.—(Sub-Surreyor 
Bapi Sadi) 

KASHKAR tide CHITRAL 
A Pathin name often used to express the country better known to us as 
Chitral. It is divided into two regions, the one to the north-east being 
known as Kashkér Bald, or upper ; the other to the south-west as Kashkar 
Pain, or lower. Upper Kashkar includes Masttj and Yasin, and was formerly 
a separate and independent province, but has been of late brought under 
the rule of Amadn-ul-Milk, Mehtar or Badshaéh of Chitral. Kashkér is 
sometimes confounded with Kashghar, a province of Chinese Tartary.— 
( Barrow.) 

KASHKAR BALA— 
A name often used to express that portion of the Chitrél dominions 
which was formerly under the sway of the Khishwaktia family. It is 
essentially a Pathan designation, the Chitralis themselves do not use it 
much. ; 

It comprises Ashkaman, Yasin and the lower part of the Ghizar valli-y 
under Sirdér Nizdém-dl-malk the Masttij district, Sar Lasptir and the 
upper part of the Ghizar valley under Afzal-vl-muilk. ach of these districts 
will be found described in their proper place. The total population of 
Kashkér Bala is estimated at about 20,000 souls. The Mehtar calculates 
that it can furnish him with about 3,000 fighting men. —(Barrow.) 


KASHKAR PAIN— . an 
A Pathdn designation for that portion of the Chitral dominions which 


has always belonged to the Katuré family. It comprises every thing 
lying south-west, of the Mastuj district.—(Barrow.) 
KERGAH— Safa ; 
One of the principal feeders of the Gilgit river on its south side, enter- 
ing that river between the two hamlets of Basin, The valley is so far 
: E 
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important that up it lies the only practicable route for horses between 
Gilgit and Darel. The pass at its head is known as the Chonchar. It is 
also the principal source of Gilgits wood supply. There are no villages in 
the valley, but at Jat there is a small Gajur settlement. Below Jut the 
valley is totally destitute of trees, a rock strewn ravine often bound by 
perpendicular cliffs several hundred feet high above which aga’n tower the 
steep mountain slopes characteristic of these regions. Above Jut according 
to Hayward it is a beautiful Kashmir-like tract with green sward and forests 
of pine, dense willow-groves lining the stream. Above this comes a grass 
country. At the head or the valley, where vegetation ceases, the rugged 
hill-sides and the path itself are strewed with piles of splintered rock, From 
the summit of the pass (14,000) a rough pathway leads down to the 
Khanbari valley, which has to be crossed near its head. ‘The Barigah 
pass has then to be crossed, after which there is a long descent to Yahtit, 
the first village of Darél. It was at the head of the Kergah valley that 
in September 1866 a column of the Kashmir army, returning from an 
expedition against. Dérél, was overwhelmed by a sudden and unseasonable 
snowstorm, in which a number of sepoys and coolies perished. The Chon- 
chir route is impassable from December to April. Snow is met with till 
August, when it disappears altogether for a couple of months. The river 
is fordable in winter.—(TZanner, Hayward, Ahmad Ali Khén, Barrow.) 


KERGAH LASHT— 

The Shahjanali spur of the Hindu Kush which divides the valley of the 
Yarkhin or Mastij river from that of Turikho and Majkho ends in a 
long low undulating ridge known as the Kergah Lasht. This ridge is 
about 7 or 8 miles long and 1 or 2 miles broad, and occupies the whole 
space between the rivers. The Kergah Lasht rises about 1,200’ or 1,500’ 
above the rivers, and completely commands Drdsan Bini and the other 
villages in the valleys. Though the top is comparatively flat, or rather 
gently undulating, the sides are steep and abrupt. There is no water 
on the hill, which might otherwise be cultivated, as the soil is alluvial, 
There is however good pasturage in spring. Several paths cross the 
hill leading from Astari and Drasan to Bani and Avi. The general eleva- 
tion of the hill varies between 8,000’ and 8,500°.—(Barrow.) 


KESU—Lar. 85° 88,’ Lona. 71° 51’; Exev. 4,450’. 
A villsge on the right bank of the Chitrél river about 5 miles above 
Kala Drés. It contains about 150 houses and is well stocked with fruit 
trees, there is also a fair amount of cultivation. At Kaésd there is a foot 
bridge across the Chitral river. és is held as a Jégir by Guldm one of 
the Mehtar’s son.— (Barrow.) 


KHAIRABAD—Lat. 35° 37’, Lone. 71° 51’; Exzv. 4,400’. 
A village on the right bank of the Chitral river, a short distance above 
the mouth of the Shishi Ku (Shashai Dara). It is inhabited solely by 
mutlas, If does not contain more than 20 or 30 houses.—(Barrow.) — 


KHALTA on KHALTI—Lat. 36° 14’, Lona. 72° 26’; Exuv. 7,600’. 
A village on the le't bank of the Gh:gar river about miles above its 
junction with the Yasin river. It is a village of 40 houses, is imhabitud 
hy agiiculturists, has the usual cultivation and fruit-trees, and is the last 
village on the way up the Ghizar, where fruit-tree are met with in pro- 
fusicn. There are two roads from Khalta up the valley, one on the night 
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bank of the river Ghizar, which is suitable for laden cattle and is used 
through the year, and the other by the left bank for some distance but used 
only by foot passengers, as it is in pirts very difficult. There is . wooden 
bridge sometimes over the river at Khalta, but during the floods of eaimel 
it is generally carried away; there is also a rope bridge, which is perma- 
nent. 

At Khalta horses can always be swam across the river and it is the 
usual route between Yasin and either Ghizar or Roshan. The hill behind 
Khalta is very steep and rocky and the road to Yasin ascends it for at 
least 1,100. It is not practicable for any but lightly laden animals.— (The 
Mullah, Barrow.) 

KHAN KHON PASS—Lar. 36° 55’, Lona. 73°15’; Exev. 
A pass over the Hindikush leading from Yiirin Wakhan to the Yar- 
khun valley of Chitral, It is also called the Yar pass. It isa good deul 
used in summer by travellers tetween Chitral and Wakhdén and is impor- 
tant as being the only pass over the Hinddéktsh between the Baroehil and 
the Turikho group of passes. The road is considered a good one and is fit 
for laden animals except just at the Kofdd where loads have to be taken off 
and carried by men. It strikes the Yarkhtn valley']} miles east of Cha- 
karkdeh (q.v.). ‘The stages from Yur are (1) Nist, (2) camp in jungle (3) 
Khan Khon Kofdt (4) Cbakarkach. The pass is only closed for 3 or + 
months. It is probably about 14,000’ high.—(4Ui Murddn Shah, Barrow.) 


KHATINZA PASS—Lart. 36° 23', Lona 71°37’; Exvev. 17,500’. 

A pass over the Hindd-Kush between the Arkari valley of Chitral and 
Badakshan. It lies about 14 miles north-east of the Nukhs4n and is 
in fact merely an alternative path to the Nukhsdn for 4 or 5 miles. Being 
higher, steeper and more difficult.than the Nukhsdn it is never used while 
that pass remains open, and it is never practicable for animals. But in 
winter it is sometimes used by messengers and travellers without loads, as 
being so steep snow does not lie on it and the road thus remains practicable 
except for about two months when the route is closed by snow at the lower 
slopes. For further details regarding the r oute vide article Nukhsan,—(Sud- 
Surveyor Bapu Jédt.) 

KHANAR—Lat. 35° 54’, Lone. 74° 22’ 30’; Brev. 5,000’. 

A village contiguous to Gilgit from which it is only separated by a sandy 
strip a few hundred yards wide. It consists of two small hamlets and 
probably does not contain more than 20 or 30 houses. It gets its water 
from the Khomar nélé, and possesses several weater mills.—(Larrow,) 

KHUSH—Lat. 35° 22’, Lona. 72° 39; Exev. 8,000. fa 
A village on the right bank of the Yrkhun river in Yarkhan Pain. 
It consists of two hamlets about two miles apart.—(Barrow.) 

KHUT— : : z 
A valley in Térikho which drains into the Turikho river at Shugram. 
This valley is about a mile broad and very fertile. It is studded with 
numerous hamlets containing in all about 2U0 houses. Fruit trees abound 
The road up the valley is a good one. It leads to the Kbit pass (g..) by 
which the Yarkhdin valley is reached.—(Sub-Surveyor Bipié Jédi) 

KHU —Lar. 36° 32’, Lone. 72° 38’; Exev. 14,220." 
he ee Khit in Térikho to the Yarkhin valley between 
Disg and Istachi. lt is considered one day’s march, and is certainly not 
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more than 12 miles. It is open for about 6 months and laden animals can 
go by it. On the Khiut side of the pass the. road is steep but not 
rocky. On the Yarkbdn side the descent appears pretty easy. A rope bridge 
crosses the Yarkhin river opposite the debouchure of the pass.—(Suh-Surveyor 
Bapt Jédt, Barrow.) 

KOGAZI—Lar. 35° 57’, Lona. 71° 59’; Etsy, 5,450.’ 
A large village on the left bank of the Mastij river, a mile below the 
junction of the Guland Gol (q.v.). This village is usually made the first 
stage from Chitral. It contains about 200 houses. Fruit trees are abundant 
and cultivation extensive. Near Kogazi there isa rope bridge across the 
river.—( Barrow.) 

KOKSIN. 
A tributary of the Mastdj or Yarkhin river on its right bank. It 
rises in the Shahjanali range, that is the watershed between Tirikho and 
Yarkhtin Bala, and after a course of about 10 miles falls into the Yarkhin 
river about two miles below Topkhana Zidbeg, and just opposite Garm 
Chashma, up this river is the route to the Koksin or Shahjanali pass 
which is practicable for horses. —( Barrow.) 

KOKSIN PASS—Lat. 86° 43’ Lone. 72° 47’; Exev. 
A pass leading from the Yarkhdn, valley by the valley of the Koksin 
river into Turikho. It is saidto be two days’ courney for coolies from 
Topkhbana Zidbeg to Rich in Térikho. The distance is probably about 
30 miles. The route is said to be fit for the laden animals and is open for 
about half the year. From the Kotd/ the road goes down a valley which is 
used as a grazing ground to Shah Janali aud thence down the Turikho 
river.— (Barrow, from native information). 

KORAGH—Lart. 36% 13’ 30’, Lona. 72° 11’; Exev. 6,680’. 

A village opposite the confluence of the Mastiij and Turikho rivers. 

It contains only about 20 houses and is of no importance.—( Burrow.) 

KOTAL KASH—Lar. 36° 49’, Lona 78° 12’ 30’; Exuv. 
A neck across a spur which runs down to the left bank of the Yarkhin 
river, about half way between Dasht-i-Baroghil and Topkhdna Ziabeg. 
The summer road down the Yarkhun valley lies over this Ko/dé which is 
probably about 13,000’ above the sea and 2,000’ above the river, The road 
is extremely bad and quite impracticable for animals as on one side of the 
Aoldt there isa frighful glacier to be crossed and on the other an excessivley 
steep descent. Just beyond the Kotd/ on the west side there is a lovely Jake 
of clear blue water surrounded by rocky hills. This lake is well knowa 
asthe Hauz-i-Kotal Kash.—(Barrow.) 

KOTGAZ—L.at. 36° 33’, Lone. 72° 3’; Evev. 14,215’. 
A glacier on the south side of the Sad Ishtraégh pass. This glacier is about 
@ or 7 miles long and 2 wide. The elevation given above is taken about 
the centre of the snowfield. The name Kotgaz is sometimes applied to the 
Sad Ishtragh pass.—(Sub-Surveyor Bapt Jddi.) 

KUJU—Lar. 35° 57’, Lona. 71° 66’ ; Exsv. 5,400’. 
A village on the right bank of the Mastéj or Chitral river about 2 or 3 miles 
lelow Kogazi. This village consists of two hamlets about half a mile apart. 
Both are well wooded with fruit trees and contain together about 50 houses. 


A rope bridge connects the Upper Kéja with the left bank of the Chitral 
river.—( Burrow.) 
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KUSHT—Lar. 36° 14’ 30”, Lone. 72° 1)’; Enev. 7,850". 
A large scattered village of about 300 houses on the hillsides overlooking 
the right bank of the I'arikho river just above its junction with the Mastuj 
river. his is usually one of the stages on the road from Drisan to Chitral. 
Supplies plentiful.—( Barrow.) 
L 


LAKE DUFFERIN—Lar. 36° 6’, Lona. 71° 15’ ; Etev. 12,500’ ? 
A lake in Badakshdo on the north side of the Dordh Kotal, and about 3 
miles due west of it. This lake is about 14 miles long and 4 a mile wide. 
Its main feeder is a stream from the Mandal pass into Kafiristan, and it 
empties itself by the stream which flows past Gogardasht to Sanglich and 
Zibik. There is room to encamp on the east shore of the lake, but forage 
and firewood are scarce. 

The lake lies in a deep trough, great bare brown mountains rising above 
it on both sides. It is at the junction of three roads—that leading from 
Aibak, that from Chitral by the Dordh pass, and that from the Kafiristin 
by the Mandal pass.—( Barrow.) 


LANGAR— 
The bed of the Ghizar river from the junction of the Slianddr stream ‘to 
that of the Chamarkand is overgrown with dense low willow jungle. This 
jungle is known as Langar. It offers a very suitable halting ground bet- 
ween Ghizar and Laspur as wood, water and forage are all abundant. The 
elevation of Langar is about 11,000’.— (Barrow.) 

LASPUR—Lar. 36° 4’, Loxa. 72° 30’; Exev. 9,800’. 
A village in the Sar Laspur valley of Chitral, it is situated on the right 
bank of the river at the mouth of the Woyhtir nullab, about 3 or 4 miles 
from the top of the Shanddr pass. 

Tt is a scattered village of about 50 houses. Wheat, barley, and jowar are 

cultivated here. Trees are not very plentiful. In winter it is a miserably 
cold spot. Opposite Laspur great cliffs impinge on the river.—(Barrow.) 


LOIHALO— 
A tributary of the Kamri Dara or Kalé Pini as it is generally called, 
which joins the Jatter about 14 miles north of the Kamri pass, flowing 
from the south-east, The valley watered by it is uninhabited, but capable 
of cultivation.—( Barrow.) 
LOWARAI PASS—Lar. » LonG. ; Evev. 10,450’. 

A pass over the watershed, between Dir and Chitrdl. On the east side it 
commences about 3 miles from Mirga, elevation 8,400 feet. The watershed 
is 10,450 feet, so that about 2,000 feet has to be ascended in 5 miles. 
(McNair calls it 5 miles from Mirga to the watershed.) Krom the Ko/dt 
there is a descent of 2 miles, through a narrow defile, bounded by precipitous 
rocks and commanded by numerous sangars, erected by the Kafirs for the 
purpose of attacking travellers. Bizogah is the place generally selected 
by the Kéfirs for their attacks, A stream is then reached, and from this 
point onwards the hills on both sides are covered with magnificent pine trees. 
At 8 miles from the erest the valley opens out and Ashrath is reached. 
McNair calls the total distance from Mirga to Ashrath “ not more than 
10 miles,” but, as he took nearly 10 hours to. accomplish it, 13 miles is 
probably more correct, iz. 5 miles from Mirga to the Kotal, 8 miles 
from the Kotal to Ashrath. 
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The pass is generally closed by snow from the end of November til} 
April, but practicable for pack-animals during the rest of the year. McNair 
calls the ascent easy and gradual, but says the descent is more difficult, 
and may be called very difficult for baggage animals, the stream having to 
be crossed several times. There is no cultivation between Mirga and 
Ashrath, but fuel and forage are plentiful. 

From Ashrath the road continues to descend the valley for 3 miles, the 
path here and there difficult for Jaden animals. This valley is called Pesh 
Gol or Pesh Dara. In the angle between itand the Kunar river is Mirkani, 
on open tongue of ground covered with graves. In fact the whole way 
from Ashrath to Kalkatak, about 7 miles up the left bank of the Kunar or 
Chitral river, graves are conspicuously frequent.—(The Mullah, Me Nair, 
Barrow.) 

LUDDEH or BUGARAMATAL—Lar. 35° 38’, Lone. 71% 24’; Ezy. 6,350’, 
A large village on both banks of the Arnawai river in Kafiristén 
belonging to the Kamtoz section of the Bashgal clan. It is said to contain 
about 5,000 inhabitants the headman being Marah. There is a good bridge 
across the river at Luddeh. To add to its importance it commands the 
Shawal and Gangalwat routes into Kaloshetim. There isa good deal of 
cultivation about Luddeh and grapes walnut apricot and mulberry are 
plentiful in the valley while the hill sides are clothed with Deodar 
Luddeh is the Chitral name for the place.—(Barrow.) 

LUN—Lat. 86° 11’ 30”, Lona. 72° 6’ ; Exev. 8,600’. 

A village in Chitral which lies high up the hill side, on the right bank of 
the Chitral river, and about 2 miles from it. Itis a scattered village of 
about 30 or 40 houses with a considerable amount of cultivation, but no 
trees to speak of. The slopes on which the village stands are easy and the 
soil good. In winter it is a cold bleak place. The best road from Chitral 
to Drdsan lies through Lin.—( Barrow.) 

LUN KU— 

A tributary valley of the Tirich river in Chitral, which rising in the Hinda 
Kish joins the Tirich about a couple of miles above Sarwat. It is in this 
valley that most of the orpiment for which Chitr4l is famons is procured. 
There is a road up the valley to the mines which is practicable for laden 
animals. At the mouth of the valley there is a village containing about 
20 houses, and up the valley on the hill sides there is another village of the 
same size.—(Sub-Surveyor Bapi Jadu.) 

LUTKU RIVER— 
The river which drains the most western portion of Chitral, that lying 
between Kafiristin and Tirich Mir. It may be said to commence at thie 
Dorah pass. From which the fall is very rapid till the Gabar valley (q.r-.) 
is reached. Above Gabar there are no habitations except the little Kafir 
settlement of Digiri (g.v.). ‘The next few miles lie through a narrow stony 
valley with a rapid fall, it then reaches the Parabek plain, here there are 
several villages, and cultivation is fairly extensive. After leaving Parabek 
(q.v.), the river generally speaking lies in a narrow gorge bounded by pre- 
cipitous mountains which here and there opens out a little leaving room for 
villages and cultivation. Rui (v.v.), Jhita, Baramand, Izh (g.”.), and 
Drashp (q.v.) follow each other in quick succession, then at longer intervals 
come Mujgdin, Migh, Raji, Andarti, and Shogoth with Awi opposite. 
Below Shogoth the gorge of the Litkd river becomes even more pronounced, 
the river lying between stupendous perpendicular cliffs, but even here there 
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are bays in the mountains where villages nestle, so that below Shogoth there 
are probably about 100 houses. Just below Lasht and about 3 miles above 
Chitral the Latkd river falls into the Chitral, it thus has a course of about 
40 miles. Its principal tributaries are on the right bank the Ustich, the 
Artza, the Zidig, the Bagusht Gol, and the Awi Gol ; and on the left bank 
the Uni, the Deh Gol, the Mardan, Arkari and Ujah Gol. Most of them 
will be found described under their own heading. The only really import- 
ant tributary bringing down a large volume of water is the Arkari. 

The Litkd is in winter fordable everywhere. In summer it is only ford- 
able at one or two points below Parabek, but above Gabar there are many 
places where it may be forded. Itis bridged in several places, but the 
bridges are all ricketty, structures easily removed, and easily replaced. 
The road to the Dorah lies up its valley. From Chitral to Shogoth it lies 
on the right bank, thence to Andarti on the left bank, from Andarti to 
Drishp on the right bank, from Drashp to Jhita on the left bank, thence to 
Barzin on the right bank, after which it crosses and recrosses several times. 
¥rom Andarti the road to the Arkari group of passes branches off. ‘The 
Doraéh route is practicable for laden animals. Above Andarti the Litki 
lies in the province of Injgim, q.v. Below Andarti the valley forms part 
of the Chitral district. ‘he elevation of the valley varies from 10,800’ at 
Shah Salim to 5,200’ at its confluence with the Chitral river, Litka 
means ‘ great river. —( Barrow.) 

LUTUK— 
A valley in Kafiristén which joins the Arnawai valley onits left side 
about 8 miles above Shai. Up this valley which is uninhabited there 
is a road to Viran.—(Barrow). 

KAMOZ— 
A section of the Bashgal clan of Kafirs who occupy the lower part of the 
Arnawai valley. ‘Their headmen in 1385 were Dewan Malik and Mirjan. 
The Kamoz villages taking them in succession from north to south are— 
Agru, Argatzi, Wrmil, Kanbogrdm, Binagram, Kamdesh, Jamjangram, 
Miragram, Saret, Kamoh Pitigal, Bazgal, Urtzen Ustrat, Kintiar. The 
Chitral ruler claims a sort of supremacy over them, but it is very nominal, 
and the only visible sign of it is an occasional present of butter and honey. 

According to bellew the Kamoz are identical with the Gandbari of 500 
years ago and criginally occupied the Mohmand country. It is possible 
that they may have come from Kamah.—(Barrow,) 

KAMTOZ— 
A section of the Bashgal clan’ of Kafirs living in the upper part of 
the Arnawai valley of Kafiristan. Their villages, &c., commencing from 


the north are— 





Villages. Tfeadinan in 1885, Heuses, 
shur or Shtti ... Gini - 120 
ae or Shi Bast * ae 
Shidzol ".. Gomara a 200 
Luddeh or Bagramatal . Mara) alk 2,000 
Bazinehor .. Kamrik oi 120 
Badamak y. AZOY ae a 
Prayoh Raters tes <aG 
Aulakgol ... Darwoh 2 
Chapi_ .. Shadrok Se 110 
Postam : ». Achnuk “ae 160 
Total aes 2,340 


or a population of eleven or twelve thousand souls,—(Barrow’.) 
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MADAK—Lart. 36° 22’, Lona, 72° 21’; Exev. f 
A village in Marikho of Chitral on the right bank of the Tiirikho river 
It is not a big place but very much scattered. Here there is a bridse. 
leading to Warkup on the opposite side of the river.—(Sub-Survcyor Bépi 
Tilt.) 

MALP— 
A village in Tarikho which drains into the main river at Raian. Towards 
the head of this valley there is a village containing about 40 houses which 
is also known as Malp. Here there are no trees to speak of, the elevation 
being 9,800’. The valley is about 8 miles long, and the road up it is very 
bad.—(Sub-Surceyor Bipu Jadi.) 


MANDAL PASS.—Lart. 36° 1’, Lone. 71°12; Enrv. 

A pass into Kafiristan from Sanglich into Badakshén. It is situated 
about 7 miles S. S. KE. of the Hauz-i-Dordh or Lake Dufferin. From 
above the lake it goes for several miles over a snow field and then crosses 
the watershed to Ahmad Dewana at the head of the Arnawai valley. It 
is probably only fit for men on foot, as the Badakshi traders travelling 
with their donkeys prefer the Dorah and zidig route. In old maps this 
Pass is shown as the Ackmet Dewana.—/( Barrow). 


MAN DURI—Lat. 36° 26’, Lona. 78° 25’ 30”; Exev. 8,400’. 
A village in the Yasin valley about 6 miles above Yasin. It lies close to 
the mouth of two narrow valleys coming down from the east. Up these 
valley, there are difficult foot paths leading over into the Ashkaman valley. — 
( Barrow.) . 


MARANG‘JUNGLE.—Lar. 36° 37’, Lona. 73° 28’ 30”; Exev. 9,000’. 
A low swampy tract of jungle in the Yasin valley stretching from Darkot 
down to within 3 or 2 miles of Amalchat. It consists chiefly of willow, 
birch, and dense undergrowth. The valley here is never more than a 
quarter of a mile wide. The mountains on each side are rocky, precipitous, 
and in accessible.—(Barrow.) 


MARDAN— 
A sinall valley, about 8 miles in length, which lies north of Drishp in 
Injgam. The stream which waters this valley joins the Litka at Drdashp. 
The valley contains about 100 houses, and there is a considerable amount, 
of cultivation up the Murdan valley, there is a difficult route by which the 
Agram pass may be reached. The valley ; at its mouth is 7,000’ above the 
sea.— (McNair, Barrow.) 


MAROI—Lart. 36° 2’, Lone. 72° 2’; Evev. 5,753". 
A large scattered village on the left bank of the Chitral river about 9 
miles above Kogazi. It contains about 100 houses in all. Maroi stands 
on the edge of a deep ravine, down which there is a path leading to a 
bridge across the Chitrdl river, this is the main road between Drdsan and 
Chitral. This bridge is a’ very dangerous ricketty one about 25 yards long. 
Horsey can be led over.—( Barrow.) 


MASTUJ—Lar. 36° 17’ 30”, Lone. 72° 33’;Euev. 7,809’, 
The capital of the Mastij province of Chitral and formerly the capital of 
Kashkar Bala (q.7.). Actually Mastéj is merely the fort in which the 
Governor resides. This fort is situated inthe middle of a sloping plain 
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betewen the Yarkhin and Laspur rivers, and is a square structure of mud 
and stone with towers at the angles. It is about 50 yards square, Speak- 
ing g:nerally, the villages on both banks, within a radius of several miles 
are included in Mastéj, which may thus be said to contain over 200 houses, 
Chavinj, Pargas, and Parmadi would be included in this estimate. There 
is much uncultivated but caltivable ground about Mastéj which doubtless 
has and could again support a much larger population. Mastdj was 
besieged by the Chinese in the reign of Khash Amad, (ride Chitral), who 
after a seven months’ siege came to terms with his besiegers, It is un- 
doubtedly a very ancient place and was formerly a rendezrous for Kafilas. 
The emperor Taimur is said to have visited it more than once. ‘ 

Though, tactically, the fort of Mastuj is of no importan:e strategically, 
the position is most important commanding as it does the routes to Chitral 
Gilgit, Yasfo, Baroghil. and to Dir by the Ta] pass. At Mastiij is the first 
permanent Lridge (not including rope bridges) across the Yarkhin river — 
(Mahamad Amin, Moorcroft, Munshi Aziz, Barrow.) 

MASTUJ (Distercr)— 
This district is one of the administrative divisions of Chitral and is at pre- 
sent governed (1486) by Afzal-d]-Mulk, one of the Mehtar’s sons, It com- 
prises the main valley of the Yarkhan or Mastij river on both banks as far 
down as Sanoghur,—and below Sanoghar as far as Reshun, the left bank only. 
To it are subordinate the (thizar valley above Pingal, aud the Sar Lashpur 
valley. 

Tinat part of the district which lies above Mastij is known as 
Yarkhun (q.v.). The valley throughout is hemmed in by great bare rocky 
mountains rising seven oreight thousand feet above the river. 

‘The valley is nowhere much more thana mile wide. Cultivation is not 
continuous, but lies either in terraces alony the hill sides or in broad patches 
where some mountain torrent forms a fan of alluvial soil. No doubt much 
more land might be brought under cultivation, and ruined water cuts and 
deserted terraces show that at one time the population must have been much 
denser. The tyranny exercised by Gauhar Aman and Pahlwdn Bahadir is 
generally credited with the present desolation. 

The soil yields two crops. Wheat is the staple food, but rice is grown in 
some part of the district. Fruit trees are not too plentiful above Mastij 
and there is no export of dried fruits. The climate is comparatively mild, 
and snow in some years does not fail at all. Goats are numerous, cattle, and 
sheep not so plentiful. Lead and antimony are found near Masttij on the 
opposite bank of the river. These metals are state monopolies. Goldwash- 
ing is carried on, but is not very profitable. Chogas, Patiu and socks are 
largely manufactured. et eh : ‘ 

The principal places in the Mastdj district, exclusive of Ghizar and Sar 
Ldspar, are Miragrdm, Brep Mastdj, Sanoghar, Bini and Reshin. The 
total population may be roughly estimated as follows : : 





Yarkhun aes ies aoe oes sea apie 
Mastuj proper... oes wes aad ee 
Sar Laspur rr ~ tee ons ano 
Ghizar ‘ie as ios sas wo. 3 
Total ... 15,000 


Formerly \Mastij belonged to Kashkar Bala (q.v.).(Biddu’p4,—Me Narr, 


Barrow.) 
L 
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MASTUJ RIVER— ; 
The name applied to the Chitral river from Masta] down to Chitral itself; 
above Mastij it is called the Yarkhian (q.».). It rises in the Ghazkol lake 
(q.v.), east of Baroghil. The first considerable affluent it receives below 
Mastij is the Sar Laispdar stream (q.0.). About 20 miles below Mastij it 
receives an important tributary on the right, the stream which waters the val- 
leysof Tarikho and Malkho, And 25 miles or so below this it is joined on its 
left. by the Guland Gol (q.7.). Four miles above Chitral it reccives through 
the Litka river the whole dainage of the mountains in the direction of the 
Nukhsan and Dorsh passes, while from Chitrél downwards the river is known 
as the Chitral river. In this portion of its course the river generally speak- 
ing is from 50 to 100 yards wide and too rapid to be navigable. Its average 
fall is about 46’ a mile. In winter the river is fordable at Mastij, and per- 
haps at one or two other placcs. The volume of water is in winter consider- 
ably less than in summer, and consequently where the bed is deep, 
it contracts a good deal. Just below Kogazi there is a very remarkable 
contraction, the whole volume of the river dashes through a narrow rock bound 

_ channel about 9’ wide, though in summer at this very same spot the river 
must be about 50 yards wide. The river is permanently bridged at 
Masttj, Sanoghar, Maroi, Mori, and Chitral. There is also a rope bridge 
2 miles below Kogazi. In winter several temporary bridges are erected at 
other places, and in fact at that season the river may be bridged almost 
any where. 

The valley, generally speaking, is a deep narrow defile between rocky, and 
precipitous mountains, with here and there an alluvial plateau or fan on 
which a village perched.—( Barrow.) 

MINAWAR—Lar. 35° 52’, Lona. 74° 29'; Exev. 5,050’. 
A prosperous village of 30 houses at the eastern end of the Gilgit plain and 
about $ miles from that place. It stands on the left bank of a stream 
which flows north to the Gilgit river, more thana mile distant. Fruit trees 
plentiful, abundant space for encamping, and good water.—(Barrow.) 
MIRAGRAM—Lat. 36° 16’, Lona. 72° 24’; Euuv. 7,350. 
A village on the left bank of the Chitral river about 10 miles below Mas- 
taj. It is situated on a plateau high above the river and contains about 
100 houses. Fruit trees are abundant. In winter there is generally a bridge 
across the river at this place.—(Darrow.) 


MIRAGRA M— Lat. 36° 31’, Lona. 72” 48’; Exrv. 8,500’. 
A large scattered village in Yarkhin Pdin. It is the first large village 
met with on the left bank of the Yarkhin river. Fruit trees are abundant, 
and cultivation extensive. Miragram contains probably about 100 houses. 
—( Barrow.) 

MIRKANI—IUart. 35° 27’, Lona. 71° 46’; Exnv. 4,100’. 
An open barren tongue of land between the Pesh Gol and the Chitral or 
Kunar river about 3 miles from Ashrath, a village on the Lowarai pass 
route. Here there is space for an encampment and firewood is abundant, 
but the place is much exposed to Kafir raids as is testified by the numerous 
graves. About } of a mile further down the river there is a hemlet of 2 
or 3 houses which is also known as Mirkani.—( Barrow.) 

MIR WALIS FORT—Lar. 36° 28’ 30”, Lona. 73° 26’; Eanv. 8,600%. 
This fort is situated on the rivht bank of the Yasin river about 4 a mile 
below Barkulti. The fort is rectangular and about 45 yards long by 30 


wide, with walls about 25’ high and square towers at each of the angles as 
well as intermediate ones on three of the faces. On the river face there 
is no intermediate tower, but on this side is the entrance to the fort which 
acts as a téte de pont, for the road on Jeaving the bridge goes through a 
sort of covered way uoder the east wall of the fort. 

The walls ave abont 4° thick at the top, and are backed by double-storied 
rooms all round, They thus present spacious ramparts all round, with para- 
pets to protect the defenders. The inside of the fort is divided by a high 
wall into two parts, the northern of which is intended for the women. In 
this portion is a large tanix which draws its supply of water through a 
covered channel from the river, and also by an underground passage from a 
spring in the mountains to the west. The southern half of the fort con- 
tains a masjid and a smaller tank supplied with water from the larger one. 
The bridge is about 50’ long and 4’ wide.—( Barrow, Mahamad Shah.) 


MOMAR— 
A section of the Bashgali clan of Kafirs dwelling below Postam in the 


Arnawai valley of Kafiristan. Their villages, &c., are :— 


Headmen in 1885. Houses. 

Manial vw. Merik Pe 60 
Saskuen . Arbuk bok 60 
Bagalgram we Badur ee 320 
Total | a 440 


which would give a total population of over 2,000 souls.—(Barrow.) 


MOMI—Lat. 36° 2’; Lona. 71° 46’ 30”; Erev 6,600. ‘ 
A large village of about 90 houses situated on both banks of the Arkari 
river, about 14 miles from its mouth at Momi, there are fine groves of fruit 
trees. The river is here crossed by a bridge, which is practicable for laden 
animals.—(Swb-Surveyor Bipt Judi.) 

MORI on MURI.—Latr. 35° 59’, Lona. 72° 1’; Exev. 5,600’. 

There are two large villages of this name more thana mile apart on the 
right bank of the Mastdj river about 16 or 17 miles above Chitral, about 
half-way between these two villages there is a bridge across the river. 
It isa narrow shaky pole bridge of the usual type and of about 40’ 
&pan. Travellers to or from Chitral must use this bridge, as there is no 
road from Mori to Chitrél along the right bank. There is much culti- 
vation and fruit about Mori. The two places together contain about 200 


houses.—( Barrow.) 
MULKHO or MURIKHO— a 
A district of Chitral which extends along the right bank of the Térekho 
river from the junction of the Térich river to Kiisht, the Muzhgol being 
‘the actual southern boundarys. It also includes the Kergah Lasht (q..), 
the long low spur which divides the Tarikho river from the Mastij. lt 
has therefore a length of less than 20 miles. It is separated from Tirich 
valley on the north by a fine bold ridge. Tirich however is included in the 
Drdsan district. Madrikho means the middle Kho. It is extremely fertile 
and populous, the cultivation being almost continuous. The soil is 
mostly clay and gravel, the hillsides bare and of gentle slope, the villages 
extending high up the mountain sides, The cultivation is almost entirely 
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onthe right bank, extending along ‘a considerable portion of the range 
which divides it from the Tirich valley. Sheep and goats are plentiful, so 
also fruit trees, but firewood is searce. J'alcon anil hawkeatching, for 
export, is largely carried on. ‘The woollen dresses worn by the inhabitants 
are made by themselves. Chogas form quite an article of trade, the Kirbiri 
and Murgatun comman ling a ready sale. The former is made from the the 
wool of unborn lambs, the latter from the down of ducks, worked up with 
woollen threads. The popuk ation is about 5,000, and has, the credit of 
being very exclusive, mixing little with the people of other valleys. 

The principal villages or rather groups of villages in Malkho are-— 


Drasan nee eas tes dis we 800 houses. 
Niskku ee = eee rf aes .. =—-.230 . 
Kushum Se aie eee sas we «150 oe 
Naugram eae ee cea was . 80 , 
Aavdi sed wu Res ‘a5 . 80 ,, 
VPashkera see eae ao tee ». 60 Ry 
Madak Sue Pe a ies .. = 80 5 


All of these will be found described andes their respective headings, 
There is a fair road up the right bank of the river and also one over the 
Gartigal pass into Tirich.—( Biddulph, McNair, Barrow.) 


N 
NASBUR GOL—Lat. , Lone. ; E.ev. 


A long narrow valley comirg from the mountains due west of Yasin, " and 
draining into the Yasin river just above the fort. At the mouth of the 
valley is the small hamlet of Nasbar. The Nasbar Gol is a great summer 
grazing ground of the Yasinis. Up the valley there is a footpath which 
leads to Chashi by way of the Banutar Gol.—(Barrow.) 


NAUGRAM—Lat. 36° 17’, Lone. 72° 13’; Exev. 6,700’. 
A village in Muarikho on the nght bank of the river about half-way 
between Drasan and Kusht. It only contains about 30 houses, but in the 
valley behind it are several small hamlets, Gardgim, Urdhul, Zani, Soni 
which together contain about 6&0 houses more. Vines and fruit trees are 
plentiful.—(Barrow.) 
NAN PUR—Lat. 35° 55’, Lona. 74° 19’; Exev. 5,400’. 
A small village on a plateau about two miles west of Gilgit fort and 500 
above it. Its fields are watered by channels from the Shuku or Nanpur 
stream, on the left bank of which about a mile south of the village is 
a large rock cut figure of Buddha. This figure is about 10’ high and over 
30’ above the ground, There are all sorts of levends in connection with. 
this figure. All round Nanpir on the plateau ‘and on the bill sides are 
ruins of ancient villages and traces of much former cultivation. It is 
said Nanpur or Amsar as it was then called was as big a place as Gilgit. 
It now contains less than 20 houses.—( Biddulph, Barrow.) 
NISHKU—Lar. 36° 25’, Lone. 72° 22’; Etev. 
A large village in Murikho of Chitral. It is situated on the hill slopes high 
above the Turikho river. It contains about 250 houses, a great deal ‘of 
wheat is grown, but fruit trees are very scarce.—(Sub- Surveyor Bapi Jadu.) 
NU—Lart. 36° 19’, Lona. 73’ 25’; Erev. 8,000’. 
A small hamlet on the night bank. of the Yasin river about halfway 


, 
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between Gendai and Yasfn. There is no bridge, and in summer when the 
river is full it can only be reached vid Duman.—( Barrow.) 
NUKSAN PAS3—lHar. 36° 22’ 30’, Lona. 71° 36’ 0”; Exgy. 16,560”, 
A pass over the Hindd Kish from the Arkari valley of Chitral to Zebak 
in Badakshin. It is an extremely diflicult route, and is really only practi- 
cable for men on foot, though unladen ponies are oceasionally taken by it, 
The ascent on the Chitral side is very steep, nearly 5,000’ have to be climbed 
in the last 2 miles, which gives a gradient of very nearly 4. The pass 
is generally open for 6 months. In spite of its difficulties, it is somtimes 
preferred to the Dorah, as being more direct, and on account of its immunity 
irom Kafir raids. 
From Chitral it is 70 miles to Zebak by this route, the stages being— 


Milcs. 
1. Shogoth wa = 13 . Fort and village. 
2. Shali we «=I we Hartulet. 
3. Rubat wee 7G) ee) 2 or 3 hamlets. 
4. Wanakach ee» 10% «4. Camping ground. 
6. Khana-i-Mohabat 9 « Camping ground. 
6. Deh Gil «. 10 »» Small village, 


¥. Zebik Large village. 


Total we 70 


The above route will be found fully described in the Route Book (Part 
IIT). To save the trouble of reference, the following details of the stage 
across the actual pass are here given. 

‘On leaving Wanakach, up the valley. At 2 miles crossthe Gazikistin 
nala, 20’ broad but shallow. At 3 miles enter a snowfeld, the road now 
becomes stecp and difficult. At 4 miles reach the junction of the Nukhsdn 
and Khatinza routes, the elevation at this point is 11,640’. The next two 
miles are very steep and difficult, the road ascending nearly 5,000’, the kotdd 
beins 16,560’. The descent on the Badakshén side is covered with snow. . 
About 2 miles down the Nukhsén and Khatinza routes re-unite.” 

The Nukhsdn route is of no military value except as a path strategically 
turning the Dordh.—(Sub-Surveyor Bayi Jddi, Barrow.) 


O 


OWfR—Lar. 36° 17’, Lona. 71° 48’; Exev. 9,475’. 
A small village on the right bank of the Arkari river, in the fork between 
it and the Nawa Sin. The village contains about 15 houses, but it is a 
wretched looking place, devoid of trees. The position of Owir is important, 
as up the Nawasin is the route to the Agram pass, and up the Arkari that 
to the Nukbsdn and Khatinza. There are bridges here across both rivers, 
but they are fit only for unladen animals.—(Sud-Surveyor Bapi: Jédu). 


P 


PANDAR LAKE—Lat. 37° 9’, Lona. 72° 68°; Exev. 9,800". 
A lake in Dardistén situated in the Ghizar valley above Chashi. At its 


eastern end it is nearly a mile broad, but towards the west it tapers away. 
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Its length varies with the season, but the lake itself is not really more thant 
44 miles long, The Mullah talks of it as being 9 or 10 miles in length, 
but he must have been deluded by the overflow from the river as well as that 
from the Jake. The shore at the S. W. end of the lake is quite fat and 
subject to inundation. The Ghizar river flows through the lake, leaving 
it by a narrow gorge. The mountains on the north side of the lake are 
steep down to the water’s edge, but on the south side the mountains end in 
a plateau which lies a hundred feet or so above the level of the lake. The 
water is clear and sweet, and the lake is much frequented by wild fowl. 
The Barkuti stream cnters the lake at its S. W. corner.—( Barrow.) 
PARABEK—Lart. 35° 59’, Loya. 71° 33'; Enev. 7,800'. 

A fort in Injgim of Chitral, on the right bank of the Lritka river ahout 
6 miles above Drashp. The fort is of the usual type, a square of about 40 
yards side, with towers at the angles. The valley is here pretty open and 
fairly well cultivated. It is known as the Parabek plain and is about 4 of 
a mile broad and 2 or 3 long. The villages in this plain are Barzin (q. ».) 
and Gufti on the right bank, and Ughat and Gistimt on the left. The 
total population including these villages may be about 400.—(Burrow.) 


PARG, or BROK—Iart. 36° 6’, Lona. 72° 30’; Exxv. 9,500’. 

A village in the Laspir valley of Dardistdn about a couple of miles above 
Harchin on the right bank of the river. It contains about 30 houses and 
there are a few fruit trees about the village. A little above Parg there is 
a bridge by which Rahman can be reached. Brék seems to be the more 
commonly used name for this village.—(Barrow.) 

PARPIS H—Lar. 36° 8 30”, Lone. 72° 6’ 0”; Exnv. 6,250’, 

A small village on an elevated plateau in the angle between the Chitral 
river and the Owir Gol, and on the right bank of the former. It does not 
contain more than about 20 houses. he position is a commanding one, as 
it not only closes the road along the right bank, but dominates that along 
the opposite bank of the Chitral river.—( Barrow.) 

PASKORAH—Lar, 36° 19’, Lone. 72° 19’; Enev. on 
A village in Marikho of Chitrél on the right bank of the Tdrikho river, 
about a couple of miles above Drdsan. It contains about 60 houses.— 
(Sub-Surveyor Bapd Jéli.) 

PAWAR—Lart. 36° 34’, Lona. 72° 51’; Exev. 8,600’. 

The highest village of any size in Yaérkhin Pain. It is situated on the 
right bank at the mouth of a considerable stream. There are no villages 
above it on the right bank. Two miles above Pawar there is a rope-bridge’ 
which leads to Donich Pawar is the first place at which fruit trees are 
common in the Yarkhin valley. here is a difficult footpath leading from 
Pawar to Rich in Tirikho.—( Barrow.) 

PESH GOL, orn PESH DARA— 

The name of the ravine down which comes the road from the Lwarai pass 
to Mirkani on the left bank of the Chitral river, into which the Pesh Gol 
drains. The valley is generally speaking very narrow, the hills on each 
side sloping and well covered with deodar and oak, Ashrath or Amrath is 
the only village in the valley.—(Barrow.) 

PINGAL—Lat. 86° 8’ 30” Lone. 73° 9°; Env. 9,600’ (?). 
A village of 30 houses, situated on both banks of the Ghizar river. A 
rope-bridge, 4) yards in length, connects the two villages. There is the 
usual cultivation here, but there are no fruit trees.” 
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Pingal is the most easterly village in the Ghizar District, and belongs 
therefore to the province ruled by Afzal-i-Milk.— — (The Mullah, Barrow.) 


PRET—Lart. 36° 3’, Lona. 72° 3’ ; Evev. 6,050’, 
A scattered village of about (0 honses on the right bank of the Chitral 
river. Here fruit trees are plentiful. About a mile below Prét the river, 
where it runs in a narrow rocky gorge, is crossed by a dangerous ricketty 
bridge 75’ long and 3’ wide. Prét is usually the second stage on the road 
from Chitral to Drésan.—( Barrow.) 


R 


RAGH—Lar. 35° 56”, Lone. 71° 55’ ; Exev. 5,300’. 
A village of 40 or 50 houses on the Jeft bank of the Mastaj or Chitral 
river about 4 miles below Kogazi. Fruit trees are plentiful.—(Barrow.) 


RAHMAN—Lat. 36° 8’, Lona. 72° 29’; Env. 9,300, 

A large scattered village in the Sar Laspir valley of Dardistén. It lies 
on the right bank of the river opposite Harchin. 1t contains about 90) 
houses, in half a dozen separate hamlets. There is a eonsiderable amount 
of cultivation about these hamlets, but fruit trees are somewhat searce, 
willows taking their place. From Rahman there is a difficult route over 
the mountains to the Guland Gol (q-".), by which route Chitral may be 
reached in three days.—( Burrow.) 


RAIAN—Lar. 35° 25’, Loxe. 72° 23°; Evev. ‘ 
~ A village on the left bank of the Tarikho river in Tirtkbo of Chitrél. Tt 
contains about a hundred houses, behind it lies the Malp valley (¢.v.)—(Sud- 


Surveyor Bépi Jédi.) 


RAM GHAT or SHAITAN NARA—Lat. 35° 35’, Lone. 74°42’; Evev. 
4,250’. : 
The place at which the Kashmir-Gilgit read crosses the Astor River. It 
lies about a mile east of the junction of the Astor and Indus, There is a 
wooden bridge and one rope- -bridge at this point. A guard of 25 Kashmir 
sepoys under: a Subadar is always. maintained bere. ‘There is also a dak- 
runner station at this point. ‘he place from its confined situation between 
bare stony hills is intensely hot. Kam Ghat is perhaps better known 
locally as Shaitén Nara (devil’s bridge), ‘The river dashes through this 
rock bound gorge with fiightful velocity. There are two towers of rubble 
and timber to guard the passage, one on either bank, and about 300’ above 


the stream. — (Burrow. ) 


RATTU—Lar. 35° 9’, Lone. 74° 50’; Exnv. 8,600". 
A village of 15 houses just below the junction of the Mir Malik ana 
Kamti “Daras. In the angle between these two rivers there are several 
square miles of open undulating pasture land, where a large force might be 


encamped.—(Barrow.) 


RESHUN—Lar. 36° 9 30°, Lone. 72° 8’; Evgv. 6,480’. a: 
A large village on the right bank of the Chitrél river, It contains about 
200 houses. ‘This villave is the most southerly belonging the Mastuj 
provinee of Chitral. From it there isa difficult footpath to Rahman in 


the Sar Laspdr valley.—(Larrow.) . 


, 
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RICH—Lar. 36° 39’ Lona., 72° 34’ ; Exrv. 8,670’. 

A large village at the upper end of the Turikho valley of Chitral. It Nes 
almost entirely on the left bank, as on the right bank rocky hills come night 
down to the river. Rich is locally divided into three distinct groups of ham- 
lets, namely, Surfch, Mtrich, and Partch, whieh apparently mean north, mid- 
dle and south Rich. The three together contain about 250 houses, Surich 
being by far the largest. The ground here is comparatively flat and cul- 
tivation is extensive. The apple grows in profusion. Rich is the Jagir 
of Mozafar Khan, who is known as the Khan of Rich. The position of 
Rich is of some strategical importance as the Kachen, Uchli, Rich, Kok- 
son, and Bang Gol passes all meet here. ‘The elevation given is that of 
Murich.— (Sub-Surocyor Bapt Jéidi.) 


RICH or JANALI PASS—Lar. 36° 51’, Lona. 72° 47’; Exev. 16,960’. 

A pass leading from Turikho of Chitral to Kila Panjah in Wakhan. Start. 
ing from Rich the road lies for 8 miles or so up a narrow stony valley, at 
the head of which there is a camping ground known as Shdéh Janali where 
travellers usually pass the night before crossing the pass. The road then 
after crossing a stecp and high spur, goes up a narrow rocky ravine for 
about 7 miles, and then crossing the crest, descends into Wakhdn. It ‘s 
usually reckoned three marches from Rich to Kila Panjah. The Rich 
pass is open for about 4 months to men on foot, but animals can only be 
taken over for about one month. It is generally used in preference to the 
Vehli.—(Sub-Surveyor Bépi: Sad.) 


ROSH AN—Lar. 36° 15’ 30”, Lone. 73°33’ ; Exev. 7,050. 

A village fort on the right bank of the Yasin or Gilgit river, about half- 
way between Hipar and Yasin, and between two streams from the south. 
The fort is built at the end of a ridge jutting out towards the river, the 
wall facing the river resting ona large rock which rises out of the water. 
The fort contains 18 houses ; a masjid close to the gate being the only build- 
ing outside. The gate is on the south side. Horses can ford the river 2 
miles above Roshan in the winter. 

A few hundred yards below the fort where the river enters a gorge, there 
is arope-bridge, which in summer is used by those going either to Suma or 
to Yasin. At Roshan fruit trees are plentiful, ample space for encamping 
west of the fort. The people speak the Shina dialect.—(Mahamad Shah, 
McNair, Barrow.) 


ROSH GOL— __ 
A ravine in Chitral east of Tirich Mir, which comes down from the Khotgaz 
glacier to the Tirich valley. It is about 10 miles in length and up it lies 
the route to the Sad Ishtrigh Pass. There are no habitations in the valley, 
but it is much used as a grazing ground by the people of Tirich. The Rosh 
Gol at its mouth is 8,560’ above the sea, and at its head about 11,180’°.— 
(Sub-Surveyor Bap Jadu.) . 


RABAT—Lart. 36° 13’ 0”, Lona. 71° 45’ 20”; Exgv. 9,020’. 
A group of hamlets on the left bank of the Arkari river, about 18 miles 
above its mouth. There are three hamlets so called which together contain 
about 20 houses. Fruit trees are plentiful. Rubdt would for troops be the 
third stage from Chitral. About a mile north of it is the Darband-i-Arkari 
where some rude stone walls close the defile. The position though is a 
poor one.—(Sub-Surveyor Bipi Jddi.) 
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ROI—Lar. 35° 59’, Lona. 71° 84’; Ene. 7,900’. 


J 


A village on the left bank of the Latkd river in Injodm of Chitral. It 
contains about 40 houses. Trees here are scarce, about here the ground 
offers a very defensible position for the defence of the Dorah Pass route. 
Spurs on both sides come right down to the river and form an excellent 
position commanding the Parabek plain to the west.—(Burrow.) 

5 


UMBUR—Lar. 35° 45’, Lowa. 71° 45°; Ennv. 6,200’ (7). 
A Kalash settlement in Kélésh gum of Chitral. It consists of several 
hamlets close together about 2 miles above the junction of Buimboret and 
Ruimbar valleys. Up the latter is the route to the Gangalwat Pass — 


(Burrow.) 


RUPAL— 


8 


A considerable torrent coming down from the glaciers of Nanga Parbat 
and joining the Kamri Dara between Chigém and Gurikot. It is bridged 
close to its mouth. ‘'arshfog (q.v.) is the only village of any size in the 
valley. Up this valley lies the route to the Mazeno Pass (q.v.).—( Burrow.) 


S 


AD ISTRAGH or KOTGAZ PASS—Lart. 36° 38’, Lone. 72° 3’; Exuv. 
18,870... 
A pass over the Hinda Kish, which leads from the Tirich valley of Chitral 
to Sad Istragh in Wakhan. Starting from Harcham (8,560’) in the Tirich 
valley the road goes up the right bank of the Rosh Gol ravine, for 10 miles 
the path being only practicable for men on foot. It then reaches the 
Kotgaz glacier which after 2 or 3 miles becomes impassable. In conse- 
quence of this glacier the Sad Istragh road has been closed for the last 50 
years, and is now perfectly impracticable.—(Sub-Surreyor Bépé Jidé.) 


SAI—Lat. 35° 40’, Lona. 74° 40’; Exev. 4,639. 


A fort on the right bank of the Indus opposite Biinji, and about 5 or 6 
miles below the junction of the Gilgit and Indus rivers. It stands at the 
mouth of a narrow but fertile valley, up which runs the road to Gilgit. 
There is a ferry across the Indus at Sai. Two ferry boats are maintained, 
which can make 10 or 12 trips in the day carrying over about 20 men at a 
time. Sai fort is situated in a desolate sandy plain about 200° above the 
Indus and commanding the ferry. Its garrison consists of about 50 irrevu- 
lars. On the opposite bank is an isolated tower with a garrison of 12 


men.—( Barrow, Biddulph.) 


SAI— 


A valley in the Gilgit province which drains to the Indus at the fort of 
Sai. The Sai or Barbunai Nadi rises in the mountains due south of Gilgit 
fort. It fows in an easterly direction as far as the Nildar Hill ; where it 
turns south, and flows for about 13 miles in a narrow and fertile valley to 
the Indus. Between the Nildar Hill and Sai are the following small vil- 
laves and hamlets : Jagét, Shimrdt, Sabil, Chakarkot, Shaot, Jaglot, Da. 
mot, Manot, Darot. The road to Gilgit hes up this valley as far as 


Chakarkot. he valley throughout is hemmed in by ad oe ne oe 
‘ i ultivated fertile tracts of ground, each suc 
ee ee alee The villages are collections of hovels 


; ied b illage. 
a aaa aaa with flat roofs and surrounded by orehards 


built of boulders and mud 
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of apricot and mulberry. There are not more than 80 or 100 houses in the 
whole valley.—( Barrow.) 

8SANDI—Lar. 36° 25’, Lona. 73° 25’ Etsy. 8,800’. 
A village in Yasin on the left bank of the Warshigtim river, about 4 miles 
above Yasin. ‘I'he village contains about 30 houses, and is surrounded by 
amass of fruit trees, chiefly apricot ; 4 milé below Sandi the river is crossed 


by a wooden bridge 60’ long ; opposite Sandi the river bed widens to at least 
a thousand yards.—( Barrow.) 


SANGU R—Lat. 55° 53’, Lona. 71° 50's Exzv. 5,100’. 
A village on the riglit bank of the Chitra] river, about 2 miles above the 
Chitral fort. It is situated on the slopes of a spur which marks the north- 
ern limit of the Chitral valley, using that term in its most restricted 
sense. Sangdar contains about 120 houses.—(Barrow.) 


SANOGHAR—Lart. 36° 14’, Lone. 72° 26°; Exxv. 7,650.’ 

A larve village of about 400 houses on the left bank of the Masttj river 
about 8 miles below Mastuj. Itis situated on a platean or fan about 300/ 
above the river, which is here crossed by a narrow pole bridge about 50 yards 
long, in two spans. Sanoghar is enbosomed in a mass of orchards-whiclht 
with its grassy glades and the snowy peaks behind it give it a charmingly 
picturesque appearance. It is perhaps in summer the most. lovely village 
in ail Chitral. From it there is a glorious view of Tirich Mir. The coin- 
monest fruit trees are apricot, mulberry, apple and walnut. Vines, too, are 
plentiful.—(Barrow.) 


SAR LASPUR—_ 
A valley in Dardistaén, south of Mastéj, which belongs to Chitral. The 
valley drains to the north by a river which rising in the Tal Pass (¢.7.) 
is called indiscriminately the Tal or Sar Laspdr river, and which joins the 
Yarkhin or Mastdj river just above Mastij fort. It has a considerable 
volume of water and except in winter is unfordable. These are, however, 
bridges (1) opposite Balim (2) between Balim and Rahman, (8) just below 
_ Harehin, (4) and a couple of miles below Gasht. The road to Mastuj hes 
ou the right bank, except between the third and fourth bridges, and 
is fairly good throughout without any dangerous Aiuds. There is also a 
road up the valley into Dir by the Tal Pass (7.7.). The total length of 
the valley may be estimated at 40 miles, 22 of which are above the village 
of Laspur and represent an uncultivated tract, the breadth of the valley 
varies from 4} of a mile to over two. The villages in the valley are Sar 
Laspir or Laspir Bélim, Parg or Brok. Rahman, Harchin Gasht and 
Gramuli. About Rahman and Harchfn, there is a very considerable amount 
of cultivation, and the valley is altogether considered very productive. 
Below Harchin however the valley is one long sterile stony~ waste except 
just. around Gasht and Gramuli. The mountains which bound it are lofty, 
rocky and precipitous, the only roads leading over them and out of the 
valley on either side are the Shandar Pass (q.v.) to the Ghizar valley, and a 
difficult route from Rahmén into the Guland valley, this latter is a short 
eut to Chitral or the Shishi Ki (Shushai) Dara of the old maps). Accord- 
ing to MeNair, the valley is said to contain 10,000 people, but I should 
estimate it at not more than 2,000. Markhor and musk deer abound, while 
sheep and cattle are plentiful. The blankets manufactured here have a 
@reat reputation; they are generally white and of fine texture. Traders 
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from Swat and Dir frequently visit the valley in order to purchase blankets 
and musk. 

The commonest tree in the valley, is the willow, there are also a certain 
amount of fruit trees. The valley is under a Adkim who is subordinate to 
the governor of Masttj.—(McNatr, Barrow.) 


SARWAT—Lart. 36° 27’, Lona. 72° 23’; Exev. 7,180’. 
A hamlet at the junction of the ‘Tirich river with the Tiérikho. It only 
contains half 2 dozen houses, and much of its linds have been inundated 
and destroyetl by the Turikho river. Sarwat marks the termination of the 
Tarikho district on the right bank of that river.—(Sub-Surveyor Bapu 
Sidi.) , 

SHAW JANALI—Lar. 3f° 47’ 0’, Lona. 72°58’ 20”; Exev. 11,440’. 
A camping ground at the head of the Tirikho valley about 8 miles north 
of Rich. Tere there is forage and low scrub jungle, willow, birch, &c., which 
affords firewood. Travellers generally bivouac here before crossing the 
Rich and Uchil passes into Wakhan. 

According to Biddulph, Shah Janali, is “ the spur from the Hindi Kish, 
which forms the watershed between the Tirikho valley and that of the 
Mastaj (Chitral) river. There is a route across it, leading from the 
Tarikho valley to Baroghil. It is practicable for horses, and is generally 
used in summer, when the Ydérkhtn valley route is most difficult.” 
There is another place of this name on the Tui Pass road (q. v.).—(Bdpé 

Jadi, Biddulph.) 

SHAH SALIM—Lar. 36° 4’ 30”, Lone. 71° 24’; Exey. 10,800’. 
A camping ground on the Dorah Pass route about 10 miles from Chitral. It 
lies on the left bank uf the stream just below the junction of the Uni valley. 
Forage and firewood are plentiful. There is also ample room for encamping, 
Shah Salim is famous for its springs, which gush out of the rock. The 
water in these springs is strongly impregnated with sulphur.—( Barrow.) 


SHAITAN NARA— 
Vide “ Ramghat.” 

SHALI—Lart. 36° 9’, Lone. 71° 43’ ; Exev. 7,800.’ . 
A hamlet of 8 or 9 houses on the rig¢ht bank of the Arkari river. This 
place is generally made the second stage from Chitral on the rvad to the 
passes. It is a miserable place, devoid of trees. About a mile below Shali 
on the opposite side is a hot spring.—(Sub-Surveyor Bdpi Jidi.) 

There is another Shali on the road between Chitral and Shogoth, a small 


hamlet of no account.— (Barrow.) 


SHANDUR LAKE—Lar. 36° 3’, Lona. 72° 33’; Exgv. 12,200’. 
A lake in Dardistan, at the head of the Ghizar district, and about a couple 
of miles east of the pass. It is about two miles in length, and over halt a 
mile wide. It is surrounded by a belt of level ground nowhere less than 
200 yards broad. In summer the grazing here is excellent. There are no 
trees.— ( Barrow.) 

SHANDUGR PASS—Lart. 36° 2’, Lone. 72? 31’; Exev. 12,230’. oe 
A pass in Dardistén leading from the Ghizar valley to Sar Laspir and 


thence to Mastaj. The Mullah thus describes it ; 
“Tt will be seen that the Shandir pass crosses over a plateau at a 


point where there is no well-detined watershed. The summits of the 
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mountains to the right and left were at the time covered with snow, but 
Jater on in the summer the snow melts away. The slopes and plains of 
the pass afford good pasture, and thousands of mares, yaks, cows, &e., from 
Laspur eraze thereon during July and August. On the lakes there are 
abundance of water-fowl. ‘The pass is used throughout the year, but with 
some danger during winter, owing to the heavy snowfall. After a gradual 
descent of about 4 miles through a valley about 200 yards broad, the road 
reaches Sar Laspir.”’ 


Biddulph refers to it thus: “Thirteen miles above Ghizar, the road 
leaves the valley and ascends for 3 miles through broad grassy slopes to the 
Shandir plateau, which at the height of about 12,000 feet is 6 miles broad 
an'l-perfectly level. There are two pieces of water on it, the largest of 
which is 24 miles long and $ mile broad. There is no surface drainage 
from either Jake. Across the Shandtir plateau lies the principal thorough- 
fare between the Kashkér valley and the valleys to the eastward, and it is 
open to traftic of all kinds throughout the year. The peaks overlooking it 
on the north and south rise toa height of some 2,000 feet above the level 
of the plateau. On the western side the descent is somewhat abrupt into 
the narrow but fertile Laspar valley.” These accounts are fairly accurate. 
The ascent on the east side is certainly very easy and gradual, and the 
descent, though abrupt with reference to the Shanddar plateau, is by no 
means steep or difficult for laden animals. It is by far the easiest route 
between Chitral and Gilgit—(7e Mullah, Biddulph, Barrow.) 


SHNANKARGARH—Lat. 35° 1’ 0”, Lona. 74° 53’, Evev. 9,600.’ 
A miserable hamlet in the Kamri or Kala Pani valley of Astor, standing in 
a fine open plain, which forms a first-rate encamping round. Forage and 
water abundant. From here branches off what is known as the Gugai 
route to Kanzalwin.— (Barrow.) 


SHAPIRAN—Lar. 36° 41’ (?), Lona. 72° 55’; Exnv. 9,600’ (?). 
‘This is apparently the name of the defile between Garm Chashma and the 
Darbind-i-Yarkhun, The valley of the Yarkhin river is here a mere gorge 
about $0 yards wide, with cliffs towering above for several thousand feet. 
The river here is a roaring rapia, while the path, which is as the left bank, 
is much encumbered by huge boulders and other obstructions. An excellent 
place to oppose an enemy.—(Barrow.) 


SUAWAL—Lart. 35° 37’, Lone. 71° 33’ 30”; Exvev 14,030’. 

A pass leading from the Chitral valley through Bamburet to Luddeh in the 
Arnwai valley of Kafiristin. From Bimburet to Laddeh it is 25 miles. 
The first nine miles to Utershish, a camping ground, lie up the main valley 
of the Bimburet stream, and are on the whole fairly easy, the ascent 
Leing on an average about 450’ a mile. At first the road lies through 
deodar forest, but the last three miles to Utershish are very rough and 
stony. ‘The road now quits the valley, and in the next mile and a quarter 
there is a stiff ascent of nearly 2,000’. Two more miles of ascent over 
rock and shale bring one to the Kotal (14,030’), the west side of which is 
always covered with snow. The descent is by a series of rocky plateaux, 
each with its little lake, and then down a rocky ravine, which at seveo 
miles from the crest joins a grassy well-wooded valley flowing. west to- 
wards Luddeh, 54 miles distant. This valley is apparently the Shawal par 
ezecllence.—( Barrow.) 
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SHIDGOL—Lar, 35° 40’ 0”, Lone. 71° 24 ; Evev. 6,900’, 
A village of the Kamtoz of section the Bashgal Kafirs, situated on the 
right bank of the Arnawai river, It contains about 1,000 inhabitants, the 
bead man in 1885 being Gomadra. Grape cultivation connuences at Shid- 
gol.—( Barrow). 
SHOGOTH—Lar. 36° 0’ 30”, Love. 71° 49°; Etev. 6,200’. 

A village in Chitral at the junction of the Lidkho, Ujah, and Awi rivers. 
Jt consists of a village of about 30 houses and a square mud fort, of about 
60 yards side, with walls 20’ high and towers at the angles. The village 
and fort lie on a gently sloping pateh of ground about 50 or 60 acres in 
extent which is cultivated and adorned by many fine trees, chiefly walnut 
and chixar, Vines and apricots are also plentiful. his cultivated patch 
of ground oceupies the whole level space between the Lddkho and Ujah river 
at their confluence, and is consequently on the left bank of the former. From 
its situation, between four funnels at right angles to each other, it is natural- 
ly a cold windy place, but the position is a most excellent one from a mili- 
tary point of view. Strategically it commands all the routes from Badak. 
shan into Chitral, while tactically it is a position of remarkable strength. 
It cannot be turned locally and from it a converging are of fire can be 
brought to bear with great effect on a narrow gorge 1,000 yards distant. 
A ricketty pole bridge connects Shogoth with Awi, and 600 yards lower 
down there is another similar bridge on the road to Chitrél.*—( Barrow). 


SHUGRAM—Lar. 36° 30’, Lona. 72° 26’; Exev. 7,520". 
A village in Tdrikho of Chitral. It is a large village and contains in 
all about 200 houses. It lies in flat open ground and fruit trees abound. 
Sirdar Nizim-al-Milk resides here for part of the summer. The village 
really consists of several detached hamlets, oz., Wasich on the right bank, 
and Shugrém, Shulgol, Bujand, and Midr, on the left bank, of the l'irikho 
river. At Midr the Khit river debouches into the Tirikho. About Shugrim 
the river is bridged in two places—the upper one being a rope bridge. 
_(Sub-Surveyor Bapii Jédi). 
SHUGRAM—Lat. 3% 11’, Lova. 72° 8’ 50”; Exev. 6,500’, 
A small village on the right bank of the Chitral river, about 5 miles below 
the junction of the Tarikho river. It contains about 30 or 40 houses, and 
lies on both sides of the Gukir Gol, a stream which comes down from Gukir. 
Fruit trees plentiful.—(Barvow). 
SHUI OR PSHUR—Lar, 35° 48’, Lona. 71° 25°; Exev. 7,830. 
The highest village in the Arnawai valley of Kafiristin. It is situated 
on the left bank of the river, and contains about 600 inhabitants belonging to 
the Kamtoz section of the Bashgal clan. The head man in 1885 was 
‘Gini’ The village is built in one block of three stories round a square 
enclosure, There is a fair amount of cultivation, apd excellent grazing 
grounds in the valley above the village. From Shai there is a route 
leading to Izh near Drdshp in Injgim. Shui is 


racticable for horses ‘ 
a panne the Chitral name, Pshur the Kafir.— (Barrow). 
Lone. ; ELEv. ‘ . 
Tinea a: of Injgém to the village of Shai in 


A pass leading from the Bagisht Gol It is practicable for horses, and is 


the Arnawai valley of Kafiristdn, 
# A plan and special report of this position is filed in the Intelligence Branch. 
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considered the best of the routes Icading to the northern part of that 
valley. From Izh on the Litkia river to Shii it is three marches. Its 
elevation is probably abont 14,000.’—( Barrow.) 


SIN—Tar. 35° 55’, Lone. 71° 52’; Evev. 5,500’. 
A villace of 40 houses on the left bank of the Litkd river, about 34 miles 
above Chitral. Opposite it lies Shdli with which it is connected by a bridge 
90’ long and 3° broad.—( Barrow.) 


SINGAL—Lar. 36° 7’, Lone. 73° 57’ ; Exrv. 6,200’. 
A village and fort in Punidl on the right bank of the Gilgit river at its 
junction with the Singal stream up which is the route to the Dodargali 
Pass leading into Darel. There is a considerable amount of cultivation at 
Singal, and fruit trees are numerous. The fort is of no strength!— (Barrow), 


SOWAR SHUI PASS—Lar. 36° 45’ 30”, Lone. 73° 28’ ; Exuv. 14,600’. 
A pass leading from the north side of Darkot hotal (gq. v.) to Wakhan, 
and now constantly used in preference to the Baroghil route, in consequence 
of the bridge on that route being broken. 
It is practicable for laden animals and is only closed for 7 or 8 months. 
For, a short distance after leaving the Darkot Pass the road goes over a 
~ snow field and then along the edge of a glacier by a very rocky path which 
is difficult for horses. The Yarkhin river is forded about a day’s journey 
east of the Baroghil bridge, the road then sweeps round to Sarhad.— 
(Burrow, from native information.) 


SPALASHT—Lat. 35° 41’, Lone. 71° 49’ 80”; Exev. 4,450’. 
A fort on the left bank of the Chitrdl river about a dozen miles below 
Chitral. ‘The village lands, which were once extensive, have of late years 
been almost entirely swept away by the river, and there is now little left, 
but the fort with its half a dozen families. he bed of the river is here 
more than half a mile broad.—(Barrow.) 


SUMA—Lar. 36° 15’, Longa. 73° 36’; Extv. 6,850’. 
A village on the left bank of the Gilgit river between Roshan and Hupar. 
Tt contains about 15 or 20 houses. There is a good deal of cultivation 
about the place and fruit trees are plentiful. In summer the village is 
difficult. of access, but in winter the river is fordable, besides which it. is 
then bridged. Snow seldom falls in the valley of the Gilgit river below 
Sima.—( Barrow.) ; 

SUWIR—Lat. 35° 31’, Lone. 71° 48’; Exev. oi 
A small village on the right bank of the Chitral river, about 4 miles below 


Drds. Jt is considered part of Kalashguam, but the inhabitants are Maho- 
medans.—( Barrow.) 


T 


TERU—Lat. 36° 9’, Lone. 72° 47”; Exgv. 10,700’. 
A village in Dardistan, situated on a plateau on the left bank of the Ghi- 
zay river, about 4 miles above Ghizar. It contains about 50 houses, There 


are few trees of any sort. Terd is the highest village in the Ghizar valley. 
—( Barrow.) 
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TIRICH— 
A valley of Chitral lying south of the backbone of the Hind Kish and 


east of the great Tirich Mir mountain. It forms part of the Drésan district 
and is therefore under the rule of Afzal-tl-Malk. From the foot of Tirich Mir 
the Tirich valley runs north-east for about 25 miles, it then curves round 
to the east till it joins the Tirikho river at Sarwat, about 15 miles above 
Drdsan. Its only tributaries of any size are the Résh G6l and Lun Ki C; i ) 

The Tirich valley is a narrow one lying between steep stony slopes. ae 
lets are numerous, and cultivation in patches extends all along the river 
Both hamlets and cultivation lie in the valley itself and not along the hill 
sides as in Mirikho. There is only one crop raised in Tirich, and this chiefly 
consists of barley, wheat and millet. Fruit trees are fairly plentiful apple 
being by far the mostcommon. The river is a rapid one, about 20 or 30 yards 
broad, bridges are frequent, but in winter the river is fordable almost an ‘ 
where. The bed of the river is stony and usually about 100 yards Bord 

The road up the valley is really only practicable for laden horses as far as 
Nikrach, about 2 miles above the junction of the Lin Ka valley. Near 
Nikrach on the left bank of the river there are some orpiment mines, and 
at this village the Mcehtar keeps a customs guard, The total population 
of the Tirich valley is about 1,500 souls, there being some 20 or 30 small 
hamlets, but no village of any size or importance. ‘lhe elevation of the 
inhabited part of the valley at its upper end is about 9,300’ and at its 
junction with the Turikho 7,180’,—(Sub-Surveyor Bapi Jédi:.) 


TOPKIIANA-I-KAISO—Lart. 35° 87’, Lone. 71° 59’; Evsv. 4,500’, 

A darband, oy fortified passage, on the left bank of the Chitral river, about 
a mile below Kaisi. The road to Drds here crosses a projecting idole spur 
which has been strengthened by a stone tower and some rude walls : it is 
here that the Chitrdlis usually resist any attack from the south. The 20SI~ 
tion might no doubt be made a very strong one. ‘The wall and tower vee 
said to a been built to resist Jehangir’s invasion, and ‘here the Mogul 
force was brought to bay. Findiog further progress impossi Mop 

retired.—(Raverty, Barrew.) 7 is paone seats 


TOPKHANA ZIABEG—Lat. 36° 46’, Lone. 72°59’; Ecev.  ”, 

A ruined Burj in the Yarkhan valley on the right bank of the river. It is 
named after a Badakshi official who held this part of the country many years 
ago. All round it are traces of considerable cultivation, and evidently this 
part of the country was once thickly populated, but now it is quite unin- 
habited. There is very good pasturage and firewood about here, and the 
spot is consequently a favourite halting place for travellers to and from 
Wakhén who use the Khan-Khon Pass. The elevation is probably about 
10,500'.— (Lhe Mullah, Barrow.) 


TORIGRAM—Lat. 36° 83’, Lona. 72° 26’; Ennv. 7,780’. 
A village in Tdrikho on the right bank of the river, it contains about 30 
houses.—(Sub-Surveyor Bdpi: Jddi.) 

TUI—Lat. , Lone. ; ELEv. ie 
A village or group of hamlets along the banks of the Twi Nadi in Yasin. 
The Mullah says: “ The first houses met within the valley are about 23 
miles from the pass, and they extend along the right bank of the river in 
ones and twos, numbering altogether about 80 houses, for about 5 miles the 
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whole receiving the general name of Tui. The crops, consisting of wheat 
and barley chiefly, are raised by irrigation ; the apricot, apple, and mulberr 
grow in profusion. The climate of the place is healthy, delightful durine 
summer, bnt cold during winter. No epidemic is known, and the deaths 
that do oeeur are in the ordinary course of nature, or in single cases from 
ordinary complaints. 


The Mullah apparently groups all the hamlets of the valley under one 
name. McNair mentions Nalti, Harpi and Wesal. From Wesal which ig 
the lowest of the three, there isa route up the Wesal Gol and over the hills 
to Yasin which saves several miles.—(Zhe Mullah, McNair.) 


TUI on MOSHABAR KOTAL—Lar. 36° 38’; Lona. 73° 71’ ; Exev. 14,800, 
A pass over the watershed between Yasin and Mastij. The Mullah thus 
describes it: “The road on leaving Gazan crosses the river by a wooden bridge, 
admitting of the passage of cattle, and meets with two small streams on the 
right bank ; at 7 miles it comes on to a narrow strip of level ground about 
half a mile in length, and between 200 and 300 yards in width, called 
Shah Janali (the princess’ plain), whichit traverses. The river is recrossed 
to the left bank, 14 miles from the plain, near the junction of a stream from 
the east, and a little below the place where the river issues from a glacier. 
‘The ascent to the pass, which’ leads to the Ti Valley, now begins. This pass 
is called the Tai Kotal by the people of the villages nearest it, but I heard 
it spoken of at Yasin as the Moshabar Kotal. The first mile of the ascent 
from the west is gradual and winding, the remaining ]4 miles is stiff and 
straight. At the time I crossed, 29th July, there were 2 feet of freshly 
fallen snow covering the pass and ridge, but to the left could be plainly 
made out, by their crevasses, the glacier from which the Gazan Stream 
issues, and another glacier on the eastern slope of the ridge, under the end 
of which the road pases, after a steep, but not difficult, descent of 3 miles. 
The pass is not a deep cutting in the ridge, and is, I believe, only slightly 
lower than the peaks on either side, but, as they were enveloped in clouds at 
the time I crossed, I could not see them. During July and first half of 
August, the pass is most free from snow, and it is then practicable for horses 
and most frequented by travellers; but the people of the neighbouring vil- 
lages cross it on foot as early as March and as late as September. On 
reaching the terminus of the glacier at the foot of the pass, the road crosses 
the stream called the Tai Nadi, which issues from the glacier, and following 
its left. bank at. 14 miles comes on to, atid traverses, the lower edge of the 
glacier which takes its rise to the south, and abuts against the opposite slope 
of the hill and covers the chanuel of the river for a distance of 8 miles in an 
easterly direction. Deep crevasses are frequent, and have to be avoided, but 
with care horses can be taken over the glacier. Where the river, pow a for- 
midable stream emerges into daylight, the road follows its left bank, which 
at 34 miles bends from a south-east direction to the south, and receives at 
the bend a large glacier-fed stream from the north, which could not be forded 
and had to be crossed by a snow bridge some distance above the Junction. 
The course of the stream is southerly for above 33 miles, at the third of 
which it receives a large stream from the west ; then, it has a south-south- 
east direction for 24 miles, after which a general east-south-east direction 
to its junction with the Yasin river. There are birch forests on the western 
and southern slopes, extending to-the river for about 8 miles of its course 
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from whete it leaves the setond glacier. The first houces met with are 23 
miles from the Kotal. MacNair says the asent. (7.¢., from the west) is 
easy, but the descent. exceedingly diflicult, a nasty bit of glieter having to be 
traversed, The following is his account of the road, “ From Gazan (o Kotél 
7 miles. Ascent easy, no cultivation, but some grass and fuel midway. 
The descent to Tui stream, a little over 4 miles, fiehtful, going over a 
pheicr. Nine miles further east is the first village Nalti. The path now 
very fair, grass and wood on hill slopes. Keep to the right bank for an- 
other 8 miles, when the main valley is reached. Croing vasy, valley nar- 
row, cultivation on both banks. Now turn south towards Yasin, which is 
G4 miles further on. From Uarpd, 24 miles cast of Nalti, there is au 
allernative route over the hills which saves 3 miles. The path is very fair 
and with a little trouble might be made practicable for mules.” Elsewhere 
' McNair says: “The difficulties attending the descent inte Yasin are con- 
siderable. For baggage animals it is rendered impassalile by a glacier,” 
By this route, itis reckoned 5 days’ march from Yasin to Mastaj. It is 
only used in summer, but at that season the route is mest frequented, as by 
it one avoids the rumerous river crossings of the Ghizarand Sar Laspir 


route.—(74e Mullah, McNair, Biddulph.) 


TORIKHO or UPPER KTO— 

A district of Chitral, which comprises the upper part of the valley of the 
Tarikho river, On the left bank it extends as far down as Astari (¢.».) 
bat on the right bank it stops short at Sarwat at the junction of the Tirich 
with the Tarikho river. Its greatest leneth is therefore about 45 miles. 
Yhe valley is a narrow one never much more than a mile wide and is enclosed 
by stupendous mountains, One or two subsidiary valleys such as Khdt and 
Malp help to form the ‘Térikho district. The chief villages are Rich, Shu- 
gram, and Khat. here are also Astari, Warkup, Raian, Malp, Sarwat, 
Vorigrim and Ujni, all of which will be found described under their respec- 
tive headings. ‘he total population numbers between 4,500 and 5,000 
souls. There is a considerable amount of cultivation near the villages, 
chiefly wheat and barley. Fruit trees are plentiful, especially the apple, 
walnut, and apricot. 

Chogas of various sorts are manufactured. The inhabitants are healthy 
and fair in appearance. ‘The houses are low and badly constructed. Cattle 
are scarce, but sheep and goats are plentiful. 

Several passes lead out of Tarikho, namely, the Kachen, Uchli, and Rich 
which lead to Kila Panjab in Wakhin—the Koksin Bangol, and Khiut, 
which lead into Yarkhin. The road up the Tarikho valley is practicable 
for laden animals as far as Rich, but in many places the road is ditticult and 
loads must be taken off. Tdrikho is the patrimony of Sirdar Nizam- 
Gl-Mulk, the heir apparent of Chitral, but Rich though subordinate to him 
is the gégér of Mozaffar Khan, Khan of Rich. Phe Sirdar when he comes 
to Térikho lives at Shugrim.—(McNatr, Barrow, Bips Jada.) 

TURIKHO RIVER— copied 
o a Chitral which, rising in a great glacier of the Hindi Kiish about 
latitude 36° 50’, joins the Mastaj or Chitral river in latitude 36414 aftor a 
course of over 50 miles. Its principal tributary 1s the Tirich, which joins it 
on the right bank about 23 miles above its mouth. The only other tributary 
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of importance is the Kluit, which j joins it on its left bank. The general conrse 
of the river is south-west. © The river is only fordable in winter. In stm. 
mer it is a deep and rapid stream. ‘There are several bridges by which the 
river may be crossed. Villages are numerous. The only fort along its en- 
tive course is Drasan (q. v.). In the upper part of its course the TAcvini bain 
are precipitous and often come right down to the river’s edge. In Mdrikho 
the slopes are gentle and the ‘hills covered with earth. —(Sub-Surveyor 
Bap Jadi.) 


U 


UCHLI PASS—Bar. 36950’ Lowa. 72° 2’; Evty 18,410’. 

This pass, which is also called the Ishmurg, leads from Rich in Tarikho to 
Kala Panjab in Wakhan, which is usually estimated as being 3 marches 
from Rich, Th is open for about 3 months, and is only fit for men on foot. 
It is always covered with snow. After leaving Rich the road goes for 8 
miles or so up a narrow stony ravine, at the head ot which travellers 
usually encamp before crossing, the pass, there is low scrub jungle 
and a little (7/de Shah Janali) forage. From here the road after cross- 
ing a steep and high spur goes along the left side (proper right) of a 
long narrow glacier for 6 miles, and then there is a st eep rocky ascent of 
2 or 3 miles to the kotal. The elevation of the glacier at its foot is nearly 
12,000’, so that there is a ti tal ascent of more than 6,000’ from the last 
camping ground as the Tarikho side.— (Sub-Surveyor Baph Jddi.) 


UJNAR GOL, ox UZAR DARA— 
A valley in Chitral draining from the Tirich Mir range into the Liitkt valley 
at Shog:th, forming at the junction a broad stony delta. The path from 
Shogoth up the valley leads at first over this delta but soon enters a 
narrow delile with precipitous cliffs on either side. At 2 miles Shiwat 
is renched on the leit bank, and here the valley opens ont alittle. Hasana- 
bad is on the right bank opposite Shiwat. Above these villages the valley 
again narrows and the path climbs steeply up and along the spurs on the 
left bank for another 3 miles, when the upper slopes open out into fine 
rolling uplands, well cultivated, and studed with the causes of Darnul and 
Giri. On the right bank where the ground is favourable is the village of 
Besherim. Bevond these villages there is no cultivation and the hillsides 
become steep and difficult, and small glaciers are visible at’ the head of the 
valley. The path continues along the left bank and crossing the watershed 
descends to Owirand Iain. As tar as Giri the path is very good generally. 
The total length of the valley is about 15 miles, and the average elevation 
of the fields of Giri and Beshgram about 8,500 feet above sea level. The 
poyolation can hardly be more than 2,000, although McNair puts it at 
5,000. He, however, never visited the valley. The chief villages in the 
alley are Shiwat, Hasanébad, Dirndl, Giri and Beshgram. There are said 
to be Jead mines in the Ujhar Gol —( Foodthor pe.) 


UINC—Har. 36° 35’, Lone. 72° 29°; Enrv. 8,050’. . 

A village in Tirikho’ on the left bank of the river. It contains 20 or 30 
houses. Tho valley known as the Ujnt Gol lies on the opposite side.—(Sud- 
Surveyor Bupi Jadu.) 
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UNI— 


A valley on the north side of the Dordh pass route, in Injeim.a district 
of Chitral, Up this valley there is said to bea footpath which turns the 
Dorgh, Elevation of the valley at its mouth about 10,500—( Burrow.) 


USIIU NADI— 


A tributary of the Ghizar river which rises in the Hindd Rj, the great 
watershed between the Ghizar valley aud the Swat Kohistan. It falls 
into the Ghizar just below Andarp. At:its mouth the river is about 30 
yards broad and 4° deep. Up this river there is a route acrossetle moun- 
tains into the Swat Kohistéu.—(Larrov.) , 
USTICH— 
A aurow rocky valley on the south side of the Dordh pass route, abont. 3 
miles east of she Kotdl. Up this valley there is a footpath to Ahmed 
” Dewsana in Kafiristan.—(Barsow.) 
UTAK GOL —Uat. , Lona. ; Evry. te 
A pass leading from Kaldshetin of Chitral to Kamdesh and Madogal in 
It leaves the Buamboreth valley about. half way up to the 


It is said to pass over an extensive plateau. This route is 
(Burrow, from native 


Kaliristin, 
Shawal pass. 
much used by the Bashgalis fer raiding purposes, 
information.) 





Vv 


VIRAN—Bat. , Loxa. >; Eury. : 


A very large village in the heart of Kafiristdn, and apparently the mast 
Important place in the country. The head man in [$55 was said to be 
Uta-Bizok. ‘There are tivo routes from the Arnawai valley to Viran, one 
up the Jdlak valley, the other from Kamdesh, the latter crosses three 
ranges of mountains.—(Larrow.) 
VOST PASS— 

A pass over the Hindi Kash, leading from Upper Chitral into Wakhdn. 
It tukes its name from the village of Vost, about I6 miles east of Panja 


in Wakhan. Even in summer it is only practicable for men on foot. 


—( Biddulph.) 


It is not quite clear to what pass Biddulph here refers, as there is 
no pass known in Chitral by the above name. The route which a traveller 
from Larikho to Kila Voést would naturally take, is the Rich or Tanalt 

ass, (¢. 0.) nevertheless a Wakhi told me that the name V ost Was some- 
times applied to the Kachen pass (y. .) but this from its direction is very 


improbable. —( Burrow.) 
W 


A\CH—Lart. 36° 22’, Lona. 71° 42’; Erev, 9,900". 
ae the Arkari valley on the road to the Nukhbsdn pass. The 
trees ure only dwarf willow, and birch, but as both forage and firewood are 
plentiful, travellers usually encamp here before crossing: over oe 
shin, Itdis the fourth march from Chitral.—(Sad-Sareeyor Bupa Jude.) 


OF 


WARKUP—STart. 36° 10° 30’, Lona, 72° 23’; Enemy. 7,150%. 
A village in Térikho of Cintral on the left bank about 2 mites above 
Astari. It contains about 30 ar 410 houses, and is Rata hy fruit trees, 
There is a bridge over the Tarikho river at Warkdp which connects it with 
Madak.—(Su4- ~Sureeyor Bapt Jai.) 


WARSUM—lar. 36° 85’, Lona. 72° 55’; Enev. 8,700’, 
A small hamlet in Yarkhtin Pain on the left bank of the Yarkhdn river. 
It stands at the mouth of a considerable stream from the south. hig 
stream ia known as the Warsim Gol.—(Larrew.) 


Y 
YARKHON— 


‘The name given to the Chitrél river from ite source to Mastij. The explo- 
rations of Mahamad Shah show that this river rises in Ghazkol (q. v.) and, 
even a short distance below the point where it leaves the lake, its main 
channel “is 47 paces broad with a rapid current and thigh-deep water.’”? 
Jn the next 15 miles it receives one or two allluents from the mountains on 
the left. At about 30 miles from Ghazkol is the point’ where the Darkot- 
Raroghil road crosses the river. Were there usel to be a bridve (ride 
 Baroghil Pass”). Above this the river would appear to flow through a Pamir 
like countey of undulating hills, but below it be comes a narrow defile between 
stupendous barren rocky mountains. The river is a rapul ene and in sum- 
mer untordable. Mt presents a series of narrow gorges, alternating with 
broad lake like beds of sand or shingle, through w hich the river {ows hy 
numerous—shifting channels. In winter the eves hed offers an easy route, 
but in summer it is quite impracticable. About 25 miles below the bridge is 
the rumed tower of Topkbana Ziabeg (g. ¢.) and 10 miles below this again 
is Darband (g. ».). Above Darbinl the vail:y is known as Yarkhao Bala 
(g.r.) below itas Yarkhan Pain (yg. 7). In Yarkbun Bala there are no halit- 
ations but plenty of forge aud firewood, la Yarkhin Pain yillages are 
numerous—Lhe ineh st in the main valley Lemny Jhopt (q.¢.). The valley 
is nowhere inuch more than a mile wide and. is generally only a few 
handred yards. Wherever side streams join the main rivera fan of alluvial 
soil is Formed which if not too stony is usually in Yarkhun Pain the culti- 
vated site of a village, The chief tributaries of the Yarkhun river are 
the Gazan Gol and Nokstu Gol. Tt is crossed by three rope bridges (1) 
near the mouth of the Koksin Gol, (2) betaveen Denich and Pawar, (3) 
between Disy and Istarehi.—(Lurrow.) 


YARKUUN BALA— 
Tae name by which the valley of the Yarkhin or Mastij river is 
known above Darband. Yarkhun Bald is uninhabited. The traces of 
former cultivation however show that there was once a considerable popu- 
lation here, It is supposed to have been laid waste during the Chinese in- 
Nasions. The elevation of Yarkhdin Bala varies from 9 000" to 12,000’. ‘The 
following passes lead out of the valley. Into Wakhin, the B: aroglil and 
Khan Khon—te Yasin, the Darkot,—and into Mirilcho the Koksin or 


Saahjunali, each of these will be found deseribed under its own heading.— 
( Burrow.) 


¥: 


(RKTICN PATN— 

Nhe name by which the valley of the Yaéekhdn or Mastéj river is known 
between Darband and Mastaj. Villages are fairly numerous, over 20 in 
asout 30 miles. the total population is probably over 3,000, Beside the 
read down the valley, there are the following passes leading out of it; 1 
the route to Yasin by the Gazan river and ‘Tif Kotal (q. .), 2 the route to 
Ghizwe by the Chamarkand pass (7. 7.); 3 the Bang Gol (q. 0.) rente to 


Tirtkho ; 4 the Khat pass (g. 7.) to Tdrikho. he elevation of Yarkhin 


Pain varies from 9,000° go 5,000.0 The villages in Yarkhdn Pai com- 
mencing from the north are— 
Left bank,—Gazan (q 1). 


Aight bank:—Pawar (y.r.). Thopti tga. 
Bang (qeeye Warsam (9.1). 
Diraoz. Donich (g.-.). 
skin, DPadan. 
Diag (y 0). Triit. 
Tetarchi. Mirag:dm (¢.0.). 
Diwanedt, Lash. 
Kbtish (y.v.). Shick 
Fask. 
Yukum, 
biep (q.t.). 
Timna. 
Zemindai. 
: Chapri. 
y 0 R PASS— ( Barrow}, 


[dade & Khan Khan.) 
YASTN—Lvv. 31° 22), Lona. 73° 23° 5 Erev. 8,220/, 


Y. 


A village and fort which together form the chief place in the Yasin villley 
wud the residence of the ruler, ‘The fort is a square of about 100 ards 
side with towers at the corners, it is within a hundred yards of the iver. 
The walls are broken down in several places, having been pulled down hy 
the troops of the Maharaja of Kastimir when Yasin was invaded by them 
in 1863, It is a place of no strength and is commanded by the cliffs oa 
the opposile side of the river, The fort contains a masjid and one or two 
wells, besides dwelling houses for ¢he sirdér and his retainers. The Vilkice 
consists of about 200 houses scattered about in small groups. bere is a 
cool deal of cultivation chiely wheat and barley, and fruit trees are abun- 
dant, especially the apricot.— (Burra) 


\SIN= 

A valley in) Déardistan belonging to Chitril, and Iving between Mastij or 
Kashkar Bala on the west, and Punial on the south-east. It is politically 
the eastern division of Uppes Chitral, Mastajy being the western. ‘The 
two divisions are separated by the Moshibar mountains, and connected 
over the I:tter by the Tui, Chamarkand, and Shandtr passes (g ¢.). The 
southern limit of the province is the great range (Tinda Rij?) separating 
the valley of the Ghizar and Gilgit rivers [rum the Swat and Panjko- 
rah basins, To the cast it is hounded hy Gilgit, Wunzd, and Nagar. Ow 
the north it is bounded by that branch of the Hindd Kush over which runs 
the Uarkdét pass. The inhabitants of the valley are all Maulais and Shias, 
though the ruling family are Sinis, They are a Dard race, belonging to 
the Biirfsh or Yashkdan section, but there are other sections represented 
among the inhabitants. ‘The language spoken is the Burishke dialect (called 
Khajina by Dr. Leitner). The people are sometimes styled by their 
austern neighbours Por, and their country Poriaké from ‘ dur,’ a word 
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meaning © west.’ Tn Hunza, Nagar and Gilgit, the Yasin country ig 
sometimes called Azair, which may possibly be the ancient name of the 
villey, but is more likely a corruption of the name Ghizar. 

Below Gendai the Yasin valley is rocky and sterile, a suceession of ston 

fans sloping down from the bare precipitous mountain sides which hem in 
the valley. About Gendai and Na, however, there is a good deal of culti- 
vation and after passing the second bridge, that near Daman, the valley 
opens out and is, generally speaking, about a mile in width, beine bounded 
as usual by rocky precipitous mountains Tsing eight or nine thousand feet 
above the valley. From Duman to the Nashdr Gol, just beyond Yasfn, 
enllivation is almost continuous alone the right bank of the river whieh 
here hugs the mountains on the left bank. On crossing the Nasbar Gol 
one reaches the Dasht-i-Tans (7. ».), an elevated alluvial plain about 3 miles 
long and 1 wide, now @ perfect desert but onee evidently under cultivation. 
From here nortiiwards as far as Mir Wali’s fort cultivation is chiefly to be 
found on the left bank, between Yujalti and Mandiri it is almost con- 
tinuous, At Sandi the river bed suddenly widens from about 50 yards to 
over a thousand, but at Mir Wali’s fort the vailey again closes in and is 
not more than half a mile wide, the river being confined to a narrow hed. 
Cultivation is now as tar as Handdr coufined almost entirely to the night 
bank, while bevond Wandar there is no cultivation on the right bank, and 
on the left only that about Umalchat. Three miles beyond the whole level 
area of the valley is only about. 400 yards wide, and this level space is all 
oceapied by a swampy jungle of low scrub willow and birch which continues 
all the way to the village of Darkét. At Darkot the narrow valley suddenly 
opens out and one enters a sort of huge amphitheatre surrounded by gi- 
gantic snow-elad mountains and watered by three important streams which 
when united form the Yasin river, Out of this amphitheatre (hore are 
only two exists besides the Yasin river valley, namely, that by the Darkot 
piss (go 9.) and that by Dadang Balsi (q. 7.) into the Ashkdman valley, 
I may supplement the above description of the Yasin valley by Biddulphs 
account, as the two taken together ought to give a fairly correct idea of 
the topography of the country. 
“ Passin into Yasin territory, the valley slightly opens ont, the hills on bot, 
sides rising to a great height in fantastic pinnacles and castle-hke crags 
with perpendicular scarps. Sixteeen miles from the Panial frontier, the 
mouth of the Warshiguin valley is reached, and 10 miles beyond the june- 
tion is the village of Yasin. The valley here opens out to more than a mile 
in width, and the mountains on both sides lose their precipitous appearance. 
Ten miles further on the valley again contracts, and at about 25 mies from 
Yasin the foot of the Darkét pass is reached, whence Sarhad, on the right 
bank of the Oxus, is at a distance of only two days’ journey.” 

The villages in the Yasin valley generally consist of scattered groups of 
houses, which are asa rule made of boulders and mud, with flat roofs com- 
posed of heams and rafters covered with stone slabs plastered over with mud, 
‘There are only two forts in the valley, Ya-in, and that called Mir Wali’s, near 
Barkilti, the former is in very bad repair, the latter in excellent order, 
These forts will be found described under their proper headings. 

The soil is particularly rich and fertile, although the climate will not 
permit of its yiclding more than one crop in the year; wheat, barley and 
millet are the prineipal crops. Fruit trees grow in the greatest profusion 
as high up as Umalehat, apricot, apple, mulberry, and walnut, being the 
principal trees. 
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“Tn the Wirshioim and Kho valley, a number of remarkable stone 
tables of great antiquity are found. ‘They are about 30 feet in diameter, 
and are formed of huge boniders, arranged with great precision, with a flat 
sile outwards, so placed as to form a perfect circle about 34 feet high. On 
these are placed a number of flattish boulders of nearly equal size, projecting 
a few inches beyond the edge of the circle all round. ‘Ihe centre is filled 
wilh small stones and rubbish, which may or may not have been as originally 
intended, The labour of transporting and placing in position such huge 
blocks must have been immense. The local tradition is that they were the 
work of giants in old days. At Chashi and Yasin there are collections of 
several of these tables placed close together, and in several places between 
these points aud the upper part of the Warshigim valley there are single 
tables scattered about.” 

Owing to oppression and misgovernment the fixed population is very small, 
probably not exceeding 3,000 souls, though McNair puts it at 6,000 
(possibly because Biddulph computes the number of houses in the valley at 
1,200), while in another report he puts it at 20,000. I have myself seen 
nearly every village in the valley and I should compute the number of 
houses at 600, certainly not more than 800, and this estimate includes the 
side valleys of the Tdi and Dadang Balli. Yasin certainly éannot furnish a 
theusand fighting men,and these are badly armed. Swords, shields, ani 
matchlocks are the principal arms, ‘There are also a few rifles which have 
been presented by the British government to the Sirdar. Swords are 
made in the country. Lead and matchlocks are unported from Chitral. 
The favorite season for warfare is August when the crops are nearly ripe. 

“The attacking force can then depend on the standing corn and fruit for 
subsistence, while the stores in the forts are at their lowest. 

The country has hitherto been shamefully administered ; great oppression 
exercised, aud men sold ruthlessly into slavery for the slightest offence, any 
man being liable to have his children torn from him and sent as presents to 
neighbouring rulers. Slavery is the curse of the country. 

In spite of this, however, the people seem fairly well to do, the fact is the 
climate is excellent and the people are healthy. They have few wants, salt, 
and a little sugar, being practically the only imports. 

As regards routes, the road up the valley is of course only a path, but.it 
is fairly level, and good throughout for laden animals, though stony in 
places. The only roads out of the valley are— 

(1) The foot path to the rope bridge at Roshan, impracticable for horses. 

(2) The path to Khalta on the Ghizar river, practicable for unladen 

horses, but very bad indeed. ‘This leads to the route by the Ghizar 
valley and Sar Laspir to Masttj, which is open all the year round. 
This route is also called the Shandtr pass route. The Chamarkand 
Pass, to which reference has been made above, is merely a bifurcation 
from the Ghizar route. (/7?d¢ Shandur pass,.and Chamarkand.) 

(3) In winter, the ford at Gupis, which is the only route for laden ani- 


als. ‘ 

(4) The Ti pass (q.v.) route, practicable for unladen horses, but diffieult : 
this route is only open for about 5 months. . 
The Darkdét pass (q.v.) route, to the Yarkhin valley and Wakhaa, 


5 « . 
This is a very difficult road but is used by laden animals, 
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(6 


— 


Two diMcnlt paths ftom the Askdmaw valley which enter Yasin bet- 
weeti Sandi and Mandtri. 

(7) The route from Darkét up the Dadang Balsi valley into Ashktiman. 
This seems fairly easy and is practicable for horses. It is open for 
about 8 or 9 months of the year. 

Fotmerly Yasin, though nominally the western division of Kashkar Bald, 
was really independent. But in 1550 Amdn-Gl-Mulk, of Chitral, drove 
Paublwan Bahadur out of the country, and redistributed his territory as 
follows :— 


Mastiij, he retained himself; Yasin proper, he handed over to Mebtar 
Mir Aman, uncle of the late Pahlwan Bahadur. 

(rhizar he gave to Mahamad Wali, a nephew of Pahlwdn Bahadur. 

But in 1482 the Mehtar took over the country altogether, and installed. 
his heir apparent Sirdér Nizdm-dl-Mulk as its governor. His jurisdiction 
alxo exten ls to the Ghizar valley eastwards of Pingal and to the Ashkaman 
valley. The only other person of note in the valley is Alf Murdén Shah 
ex-Mir of Wakhan, who holds Barkdlti in Jaghir. 


Yasin is a position of great strategical importance. A force holling this. 
valley would not only close all the route to Kashmir through Gilvit, but 
it would prevent co-operaticn between the columns of an enemy from the 
north, who might be using both the Baroghil and Dorah routes; while, if 
the latter column advanced towards Peshawar by Dir, a force in Yasin 
could threaten its communications by a flank movement through the Tal 
pass on Dir.— (Biddulph, The Mulluh, McNair, Barrow.) 


YASIN RIVER— 

The river which waters the Yasin valley or Warshikgim Just below 
Darkot, three streams, the Dadane Bualsi, the Darké6t and another, unite 
and form together what. may properly be called the Yasin river from this 
point to its junction with the Ghizar, the river has a total length of about 
32 miles. From Dark6t to Handdr the bed of the river lies in a deep 
narrow valley. At Handiur it begins to open out, and the valley as far as 
Dumin is a mile or two wide. It then closes in again and becomes a 
narrow defile. The actual river channel is from 30 to 60 yards broad. 
Between Barkdlti and Sandi the bed of the river spreads ont considerably, 
being nearly a mile wide. It is here of course a waste of sand and 
shingle. The depth of the river varies considerably with the season. 
In summer it is nowhere fordable, while in winter it is fordable almost 
everywhere, though below Yasin it is only fordable for men on horse-back 
ewing to the strength of the current. The river is too rapid for boats 
to be employed with advantage, and there is not a boat in the country. 
It is bridged 14 miles above Handir, (2) just above Barkulti, (3) at 
Mir Wali's fort, (4) at Sandi, (5) just below Daman, (6) two miles above 
its junction with the Ghizar. These bridges are considered practicable 
for laden animals but they are all very narrow and some of them very 
ricketty. ‘They each consist of a couple of poles thrown across the river 
with short chesses. or hurdles laid over them. 

The principal affluents on the right bank are the Tdi and Nasbir Gol, 
while on the left bank there is the stream which joins it just below Mandar. 
Fish abound ia the river.—( Barrow.) 
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ZARDI—Lat. 36° 21’, Lona. 72°21’; Etrv. : 
A village in Murikho of Chitral about 8 miles ahove Drisan. It is a 
scattered village containing about 80 houses.—(Sub-Surveyor Linu Jidé.) 


ZIDIG PASS—Lart. 35° 66’, Lone. 71° 25’ 30”; Exev. 14,850’. 

A pass leading from Gabar on the Dorah route in Chitral to Aimed Dewana 
in Kafiristan. At Gabar the Latkd river is crossed by a bridge, or it may 
be forded ; the road then goes up the left bank of the Zidig stream. At 54 
miles there is a small summer grazing ground of the Kafirs called Samarak; 
4 miles beyond this is the Kotal, the last 2 miles up to which are very stiff, 
mostly over snow which is perennial. From the #otal there is a descent 
of 6 miles to Ahmed Dewana (Elev. 8,680’). The first two thousand feet 
of the descent are terribly steep. At the #o/al there is a rich vein of lead 
ore. Badakshi traders, with salt carried on dunkeys, use this route into 
K éfiristan.—( Barrow.) 


